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CHAPTER L 

There are few more happy retreats from 
the perplexities and disappointments of this 
uncertain life, than a well-appointed London 

Tavern, and the White Posts in Street 

was, twenty, years ago, pre-eminently cosy. 
Near to one of the most fashionable streets 
of the day, it was frequented by persons of 
limited means, but whose social position 
made them excellent judges of the cuisine of 
the White Posts ; and their patronage gave 
assurance that no inferior gastronomy was 
permitted to obtain there. The exclusive- 
ness of a club was necessarily wanting, and 
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2 LEYTON HALL. 

the society to be met there could not fail to 
^be alloyed by some of the black sheep of 
what is called "the fashionable world," 
but who, from their external appearance and 
correct behaviour, rendered detection diffi- 
cult, even by those whose experience of 
mankind had been long and general. No 
disparagement this to the White Posts, for 

" Where the palace where foul things intrude not ?" 

A constant visitor was Mr. Robert Ruby ; 
a man of gentlemanly bearing, although 
somewhat of an ancient dandy, being appa- 
rently between fifty and sixty years of age. 
His clothes were cut with scrupulous regard 
to his fine figure, and he wore a full-curled 
brown wig (once known as a George the 
Fourth), a purple cravat, and kid gloves of 
a delicate lemon colour. His Wellington 
boots were faultless in their polish and fit, 
whilst his Stanhope hat was black and 
glossy as a raven. He usually dined alone, 
and seemed to have a limited acquaintance 
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for a man who resided so much in London, 
and who evidently had his time at his own 
disposal. He was by no means averse to 
the society of strangers, and inade himself 
particularly agreeable to those whom he felt 
disposed to entertain. 

He was not altogether unknown to a few 
of the most respectable frequenters of the 
White Posts, and who would sometimes 
recognise him by a slight bow, but rarely 
courted a closer intimacy. The personal 
friends that now and then dined with 
him appeared to be equally respectable 
and unrecognised. He was a liberal guest 
and paymaster, and consequently stood 
high in the good opinion of James, the 
waiter. 

But why envelope Mr. Ruby in a cloud 
of mystery? His pursuits and character 
were well known to many a ruined spend- 
thrift and thoughtless scapegrace about 
town, and who recognised in the seeming 
gentleman the professed blackleg and pro- 
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4 LEYTON HALL. 

prietor of more than one gaming-house in 
the bye streets of St. James. 

His gains were known to have been con- 
siderable, and he was reckoned in the play- 
world a man of honour, exact in the ful- 
filment of his engagements, and punctual 
in the pajonent of his debts. 

There were stories of kind actions done 
by old Bob Ruby, and many more of 
clever knavery and successful speculation 
on the turf and at the gaming-table. None 
knew more than this ; nojie knew his origin 
or his family connexions, or whither he went 
for days ^.Itogether, always alone and se- 
cretly. By-and-bye we shall learn his story. 

The London season was over, and the 
White Posts had lost many of its accus- 
tomed visitors ; but Mr. Ruby was seated in 
his favourite comer, at dinner, with a 
young man whose acquaintance he had 
made the preceding day. The only other 
occupant of the room was a vulgar, cunning 
looking person, soberly dressed, and whose 
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time appeared of great value, as he ate 
rapidly, and devoured the newspaper at the 
same time; now.taking a mouthful of food, 
and now a paragraph of information. A 
blue bag lay on a chair beside, him, and 
declared him to be a member of the legal 
profession, — " a gentleman, &c." by Act of 
Parliament, and nothing else. Ever and 
anon he threw a furtive glance at Ruby and 
his young companion, and a faint smile 
played like a jack-o'-lantern, for a moment, 
over his rugged features. Mr Goad evi- 
dently knew Mr Ruby. 

When Mr Goad was in the act of paying 
his bill, taking exception to every item, a 
ofentleman entered the room and made his 
way to the table at which the grumbling 
lawyer was seated. There was something 
remarkably striking in the appearance of 
the new comer. He appeared to be about 
thirty years of age, although his hair was 
nearly white, except his moustache, and 
that was dark brown. His bearing was 
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soldierly, and lie had the easy confidence of 
a man accustomed to society. He had 
recognised Ruby also, but no sign of inti- 
macy passed between them. 

"Ah! Captain WagstafF/' said Goad, 
"how do you do? You're used to these 
places — I'm not — just glance over that bill, 
and tell me if the charges are not dis- 
graceful?" 

"Not in the least," replied Wagstafi^, 
scarcely regarding the profi^ered paper, " for 
the White Posts. Sit down, Goad, and 
have a glass of wine." 

" No wine for me ! Never take wine at 
these places. I've already paid two shillings 
and ninepence, and owe the waiter his 
penny," answered Goad. 

"Pshaw! the wine is my affair," said 
Wagstaff, and this liberal assurance over- 
came the lawyer's objection. 

When the waiter had placed the wine 
upon the table, the Captain observed in a 
low whisper to Goad : — " Ruby is at the 
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opposite table I see, and wishes to remain 
unnoticed." 

" So I discovered !" replied Goad. What 
a dear old dove he looks ] As a humbug, 
that man is unapproachable." 

" Hush ! " said Wagstaff. '' I fancy hQ 
wants me to hear what he is saying." 

" I think you said you were from Shrews - 
bury, and this your first visit to London?" 
remarked Ruby to his young companion. 

" Yes. My father held some odd opi- 
nions, amongst others, that London was 
little better than a city of the plague, 
infected by all the vices to which youth is 
prone." 

'^ A pardonable superstition in a wealth^/ 
coimtry squire,'^ said Ruby, with a marked 
emphasis on the pecuniary adjective. 

The young man coloured very slightly 
as he replied, "He was not a squire, 
although a rich man." 

"A trader," said Ruby, again smiling; 
" a more useful member of society* It is 
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to trade, sir, that England owes her great- 
ness and prosperity/' And Ruby, making 
a slight bow, raised his glass to his lips. 
The young man accepted the compliment, 
with a look of pleasure, and his tempter 
continued : 

" Have you many friends in London ? " 

" Scarcely any, except my late father's 
business connexions," was the reply. 

" Then I rejoice to have met you,'' said 
Ruby ; " there is my card, I generally dine 
here, and shall have much pleasure in 
showing you any civilities in my power.'' 

"You are very kind," answered the 
young man, giving Ruby a card bearing the 
name of Charles Wilmot. " I am leaving 
home for a few days to visit an aged rela- 
tive near London. On my return I hope 
to renew our acquaintance." 

"Were you at the Derby this year?" 
said Ruby, carelessly, after a short pause in 
the conversation. 

" Yes," replied Wilmot, " though I take 
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but little interest in horse racing, as I never 
bet." 

" And I but seldom," said Ruby, holding 
up his glass to the light. "I lay a few 
pounds now and then to increase my 
interest in the race, just as one takes an 
olive to enhance one's zest for the wine." 

"Ah, that is pardonable gambling," 
observed Wilmot; "but, to make a trade 
of betting, to live by the simplicity " 

" Oh, shameful !" interrupted Ruby, " and 
there really seems something cruel in con- 
verting an innocent amusement into a very 
doubtful kind of traffic. Will you take any 
more wine?'' 

" Not unless you wish,'' replied Wilmot. 

" Then we will walk together. Waiter ! 
the bill !" 

Wilmot proposed to pay for both. 

" By no means," said Ruby, smiling and 
shaking his head reprovingly. "Let me. 
warn you against such generous folly. You 
will find too many ready to accept your 
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hospitality, and laugh at your simplicity. I 
speak plainly, because I mean honestly." 

" I will not forget the lesson," answered 
Wilmot as he and his dangerous acquaint- 
ance left the room, the latter regarding 
Wagstaff and Goad as utter strangers. We 
shall see. 

Wagstaff struck his closed hand upon the 
table, to give vent to his pent-up feelings of 
admiration. 

"A lesser genius," he exclaimed, when 
the waiter followed " the parting guests," 
— "a lesser genius would have taken the 

pot luck; but he has more confidence in 
Fortune, than to sell her favours for a mess 
of pottage !" 

" Beautiful ! his coolness would send the 
mercury to freezing-point in the dog-days," 
added Goad. "What a witness he would 
make to swear to imaginary facts !" 

" He's an honour to our profession," con- 
tinued Wagstaff. *'Card or die never 
ruffled him. I've seen him set a hand for 
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a thousand, and never winked when the 
thrower nicked him." 

" I honour him, Wagstaff !'' said Goad. 
" I feel that my first floor contains a glory 
when that man is in it. Ah ! it was a lucky 
thing for me when you and Ruby con- 
verted my humble dwelling into a private 
pigeon-house" — and the ugly lawyer 
chuckled at his own miserable joke. " Dear 
me!" he continued, after looking at his 
watch. '^ Six o'clock, and I ought to be at 
Reigate on professional business." 

" Reigate ! Professional business !" re- 
marked Wagstafi^, his eyes twinkling as he 
spoke. " What have you in that bag ? 
Not a fiddle r 

*^A fiddle! No, sir; mine are legal 
instruments," said Goad, showing a bundle 
of papers. 

" I beg pardon," continued Wagstafi^, 
laughing heartily — not at the lawyer's joke, 
however, but at some mental picture which 
presented itself. 
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" I must tell you what tickles me, Goad. 
The day before yesterday I went to Rei- 
gate, and, as I was sitting in the parlour of 
the little inn near the station, a loutish 
fellow came in and asked "if I was Mr. 
Fillet, the dancing-master from London?'' 
I don't know what made me answer * Yes,' 
but I did so, and learned that a young and 
pretty girl, wanting instruction in the polka, 
had written to one of the London advertis- 
ing dancing-masters to come down to Rei- 
gate. I can play a little, so I got the lout 
to borrow a fiddle from the barber, and I 
had the honour of giving a first lesson to 
the prettiest pair of ankles I ever saw in my 
life. This evening I am again engaged." 

" Captain Wagstafi^," said Goad, draining 
the decanter, ^' I always thought arms was 
not jouT forte. You see it's legs, evidently 
legs." 

The two friends laughed in concert, and 
then, Wagstaff having paid for the wine, 
they went on their way to Reigate. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

There was not a household with any pre- 
tension to respectability in Reigate, but 
was in a flutter. Every female of the 
industrious population that could wield a 
needle was secured at fabulous prices ; and 
so much business was rushing in and 
out of the four principal drapers' shops, that 
Ludgate-hill would have been envious, had 
it run down to Reigate by rail. Several 
secret embassies had been despatched to 
London, and parcels of formidable bulk 
were known to have been deUvered in 
various directions in and about the town of 
Reigate. In fact, there was to be an 
Autumn Race Meeting, and the Stewards, 
being young men and gallant, had an- 
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nounced that a Race Ball would conclude 
the week's amusements. A conmiittee had 
been formed of the leading residents, and 
great care was being taken to make the 
matter as respectable as possible. 

A short distance out of the town stood 
the neatest of cottages, nearly overshadowed 
by a grand old oak tree, which gave a name 
to thei little dwelling. The occupants were 
scarcely known, living, as they did, a most 
secluded life ; and their servants, not being 
natives of the locality, little could be 
learned concerning them by their more 
curious neighbours. Two female domestics 
and a man-servant indicated the possession 
of competency, and their neat pony equipage 
spoke well for the taste and judgment of 
those who had selected it. The mistress 
of the cottage was an elderly lady, who 
might have been the mother of the beauti- 
ful young creature, her companion, but for 
a certain deference always observable in her 
bearing towards her. The relation they 
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bore to each other will be explained by 
what follows. 

"What a time Joseph is gone, Mrs. 
Millar !" said the younger lady (her name 
was Mary Grey), her beautiful face hidden 
among the flowers clustered roimd the open 
window. 

"Really, Mary," replied the lady ad- 
dressed, " I repent of having given way to 
this foolish whim of yours. I am afraid 
your father would not approve of your 
attending this race ball." 

" Nay, dear Milly,'' said Mary, leaving 
her seat at the window, and placing her 
arms round the elder's neck, "my father 
will approve of anything to which you 
assent. You know how seldom he visits us 
— ^how completely he leaves me to your con- 
trol. I am now twenty, and have not even 
seen a ball. Think of that, dear Milly! 
Before you were my age, I have no doubt, 
you had seen ahundred. Remember, I am 
young and foolish, if you will, but I do ' 
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sometimes think I am like my Kttle canary 
— ^I've a very nice cage, but it often looks 
sadly like a prison." 

" Well, we must talk about it," answered 
Mrs. Millar, who was evidently not proof 
against the music of Mary's voice, and 
which continued— 

" We have talked enough about it already, 
dear Milly, and I am sure you are too kind, 
and love me too much, to deprive me of 
this innocent pleasure. Recollect how 
often I've heard you tell stories of your 
young days, the pleasant companions you 
had then, the gay scenes you visited, 
the pretty dresses you wore, the merry 
parties you shared — whilst I never see any 
one but you, except now and then my dear, 
dear father." She clasped her hands to- 
gether as she said this, and gazed earnestly 
at the portrait of a grey-haired man, whose 
benignant eyes seemed to return the look 
of love then turned towards them. 

** Very true, Mary," replied Mrs. Millar, 
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with a deep sigh ; " you must get very tired 
of me." 

"No! no! not tired, dear Milly," said 
Mary, kissing the calm, paissionless face of 
the speaker, "but you look dull enough 
sometimes ; and, then I think, Ah, Milly is 
recalling the times when she was young, 
as I am ; when she was not shut up in this 
pretty prison, as I am, but went abroad into 
the happy world, and shared its happiness, 
as I do not." 

" Very true, Mary,*' answered Mrs. Millar, 
evidently giving way at every word ; " I do 
sometimes wish that you could have more 
society." 

" I know you do ! I know you do ! '' ex- 
claimed Mary, "and therefore you have 
sent Joseph for those ball tickets, and you 
intend taking me for once — only for once — 
to a dance, or why did you send to Mr. 
Fillet, the London dancing master, to come 
do^vn and teach me the polka, which I 
know already — almost?" and, humming a 
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once popular air, she danced round the 

room, until the bewildered Mrs. Millar 

exclaimed — 

" Oh, Mary, Mary! you make me do 

wrong in spite of myself! But mind, not 

a word in any of your letters to your father. 

I don't like deceit, but I would rather tell 

him of this silly matter myself." 

" You shall do just as you please," said 
Mary, giving Mrs. MiUar such a hearty kiss, 
that Joe Martin, coming up the garden was 
startled by the report. 

Joseph, or Joe Martin, was one of those 
useful compounds of footman, groom, and 
gardener, which now and then are found in 
small families. His father was a Sussex 
man, he believed, and his mother a York- 
shire woman, so no wonder that Joe was a 
sharp fellow enough. 

He came into his present service with a 
very feeble character, but had proved 
honest, sober, and industrious, during the 
three years he had served Mrs. Millar and 
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her pretty ward. For Miss Grey, Joe 
entertained a feeling that would have been 
called love, had he been equal in position ta 
his mistress ; and it is difficult to find any 
other name for the sensation, which had 
place in the bosom of this serving man. 

He felt for her loneliness, and considered 
it part of his duty to be ready to do battle 
positively and figuratively, whenever she 
required a defender. He had laid a lance 
in rest for her, that very afternoon. 

" Well, Joseph, have you got the tickets? " 
said Mary, as the messenger approached the 
porch of the cottage. 

" Why, no, miss, I've not quite got 'em,"^ 
replied Joe, with some slight confusion of 
manner. 

" Not quite? " said Mary ; *' what do you 
mean by that?" 

"Why you see, miss," replied Joe; "I 
sent Mrs. Millar's note to the Committee, as * 
were sitting at the Blue Lion, and arter 
waiting about half an 'our, I war tould to 
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walk up-stairs. * Pray,' says Mr. Committee, 
*who be Mrs. Millar? I suppose she be 
respectable?' 'Of course,' says I. 'She 
keeps a footman, gardener, and groom,' 
though I didn't own, that the three indi- 
viduals was inside this striped waistcoat." 

"Well, and what did the fellow say 
then?" asked Mrs. MiUar, with her head 
erect, and her bosom swelling with indigna- 
tion. 

" 'Why I ask,' says Mr. Conunittee, 'is, 
because it's not usual for ladies to come 
unattended to a public ball.' " 

"True!" gasped Mrs. Millar, "I had 
forgotten that." 

"'Nor be they comin' unattended, sir,' 
says I ; ' there be a gentleman comin' wi' 
them,' meaning myseen, miss, tho' I didn't 
tell them he'd sit in the tap-room till the 
ball were over." 

" Really ! " said Mrs. Millar, " I think we 
must not go." 

One glance at Mary, and Joe replied, 
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"0, but you must, ma'am, now ! 'cos he 
has promised to send the tickets to-morrow, 
and told me to get a pint of ale, and put it 
down to Committee — which I did, in 
course." 

" Oh, Joseph ! I am so much obliged to 
you," said Mary, " and there's a bright new 
shilling for you ; but mind, our visit to the 
ball is to be quite a secret. Is it not, Mrs. 
Millar? Mr. Fillet will be here directly, so I'll 
go at once and change my walking shoes, and 
be ready for my lesson." And then, once 
more embracing Mrs. Millar, and humming 
the lively air, as she had done before, she 
danced out of the room, leaving her elderly 
companion perplexed and sUent. 

Joe Martin kept the bright shilling in his 
hand, mentally boring a hole through it, 
and adding it to the steel watch-key and 
seal given to him by one whom he loved in 
his rough way very dearly. " Things are 
looking up a bit wi' me at last," thought 
Joe. "For five years I've been slippin' 
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down in the world as though it were greased 
all over; but this week folk have been 
takin' my pocket for a money box. First 
of all there was Mr. Fillet, the dancing 
master, dropped half-a-crown, beside another 
for the lend of the barber's fiddle. If he be 
a regular purfessional gentleman, I'm an- 
other, that's certain. Then to-day comes up 
a smart young chap and says : * Do you live 
at Oak Cottage?' *Yes,' says I, *I does.' 
' Are your ladies going to the ball ? ' says 
he. *Yes, they be,' says I. * Thankee,' 
says he ; and so he drops a crown. Fve a 
good mind to go up to Lun'non and open a 
shop in opposition to the Bank of England." 
Joe was chuckling at his own pleasant 
thoughts, when Mr Fillet, otherwise Captain 
Wagstafi^, turned the corner of the lane. 

" The ladies at home, Joe?" said Wagstaff. 

" Yes, sir!" — and Joe opened the garden 
gate. 

Wagstafi^ paused, and looking Joe full in 
the face, said abruptly : — 
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" Joe, will you answer me a question for 
half-a-crown ? " 

" That depends on the question," replied 
Joe. 

"Well said, Joe. You're sharp for a 
native. Now tell me who's your mistress?" 

" Mrs. Millar. Half-a-crown," replied Joe, 
holding out his horny hand. 

" Sharp again, Joseph," said Wagstaff; 
"there's the money; and now, my boy, 
who's the young lady?" 

" Be that question half-a-crown too?" 

Wagstaff shook his head. " Oh I" con- 
tinued Joe, " because the answer be." 

Wagstaff was not the man to be offended, 
either at the familiarity or cupidity of Mr. 
Martin, so, giving Joe some loose silver, he 
said : — 

" Come, I'll trust to your generosity — so 
tell me, has she any money? " 

Joe's doubts concerning Mr. Fillet were 
strengthened ; but he replied : — 

"Lots; she gave me a shilling just now." 
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" And her name ? " asked Wagstafi; 

" Miss Grey." 

"An orphan?" said Wagstaff. 

" Only half an orphan," replied Joe, " her 
father's living, he is a commercial traveller, 
a bagman, and so if you want to know any 
more you must ask my missus." 

" Why, Joe," said Wagstaff, " you're las 
close as an oyster." 

*' Yes, I be close for a native," answered 
Joe; giving Wagstaff a look that brought 
the red blood into that gentleman's brazen 
face. 

As Wagstaff entered the cottage, Joe 
thought he would keep his eye on Mr. 
Double Shuffle, as he called him, and 
resolved what he wovld do if his suspicions 
proved to be correct. 

Joe having constituted himself the dragon 
of this Reigate Hesperides, made his way to 
the stable, and having fed the ponys, sat 
down on the combin, prepared to do battle at 
a moment's notice. The sound of the fiddle 
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was quite audible where he sat, and Joe, 
after drumming for awhile with the heels 
of his boots on the sides of the chest, 
became sufficiently inspired to perform a 
sort of saraband in an empty stall of the 
stable. 

"Very well, indeed, sir, very well in- 
deed !" said our acquaintance of the White 
Post, Mr. Goad, peeping in at the stable 
door; "you'd have made your fortune if 
dancing bears hadn't gone out of fashion." 

" I am sorry they has," replied Joe, who 
was rarely at loss for an answer, "'cos I 
could have given you a job as my leader." 

" Oh !" said Goad, not relishing the 
implied compliment. "Witty as well as 
saltatory, Mr. Martin." He emphasized 
the name in the knowing manner assumed 
by pettifogging attorneys, when trying to 
catch a witness. 

"Mr. Martin?" echoed Joe, somewhat 
startled by the inquiry. 

" Yes, that's your name, is it not, sir ? " 
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asked Mr. Goad, screwing his mouth on one 
side and cocking his eye. 

"Well, I never said it wasn't!" replied 
Joe, evidently puzzled a little. 

" Bom at Balcombe in Sussex, once servant 
to Mrs. Barker," continued Goad, referring 
to a brief-like bundle of papers. " Right, I 
believe?" 

" Why, if you know all about it, it's no 
use axing of me," replied Joe, fencing the 
question, without a doubt. 

"One morning, June the 16th, 1851, a 
silver spoon was missing; June 17th, you 
were ditto. Eh ?" said Goad, screwing his 
mouth and cocking his eye again, only much 
harder than before. 

" But I didn't steal it, master," exclaimed 
Joe, dashing his hand down upon the corn- 
bin. " As I've breath I didn't ! For five 
years I've been mucking about the country 
for fear of that spoon, tho' I know'd no 
more of it than an unborn baby." 

Goad continued to scan his brief, without 
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heeding apparently a word of Joe's de- 
fence. 

"You comiliitted suicide, I believe!" 
asked Goad. 

" I did," answered Joe. 

" In a letter addressed to Mrs. Barker, a 
circumstance which haunted Mrs. Barker to 
her dying day," remarked Goad, folding up 
his brief and depositing it in a capacious 
blue bag, partly filled with other papers. 

" Then why did she accuse me of taking 
her spoon? That's haunted me, I can tell 
you, master," said Joe, his lip quivering and 
his cheek flushing with excitement. 

"Joseph Martin — " Goad paused, and 
tightened the strings of his blue bag, whilst 
he kept his eye fixed upon Joe — " Joseph, 
I am going to present you with 6s. 8d." 

Joe could hardly believe his ears. 

"Listen. Mrs. Barker is dead, conse- 
quently you have nothing to fear on 
account of the spoon, and that opinion is 
equal to 6s. 8d." 
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" Six and eightpence !" cried Joe. " Six 
hundred pounds ! for now I can hold up my 
head again, like a man." 

" And so you shall, if you'll be guided by 
me," said Goad. ** Your fellow-servant at 
that time was named Susan Fletcher. 
Could you identify her?" 

"No," answered Joe; *'for she were 
innocent, I'll swear." 

Goad smiled at Joe's application of the 
word " identify," and then said, " I know 
her to be innocent. What I meant was, 
should you know her again?" 

" Know her !" exclaimed Joe ; " know 
her ! I should think so, from ten thousand !" 
for Susan had given him the steel watch- 
chain years ago. 

"Then I can put ten pounds in your 
pocket, Martin," said Goad. "This is my 
card, that's my name and address;" they 
were printed in a fat smudgy type, 
and had a suspicious appearance; "and 
if you will be at my house by twelve 
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o'clock to-morrow, you shall have ten 
pounds." 

"Hem! master!" replied Joe, his confix 
dence in himself perfectly restored, "this 
is all very well;" and he turned Goad's 
card about, as though he were examining a 
bad shilling ; " but I don't see any promise 
to pay on this." 

" Those who catch you asleep must get 
up remarkably early, eh, Mr. Martin ? " said 
Goad. " To show you that I'm in earnest, 
there's half the money;" and from the 
recess of an enormous black bill-case the 
lawyer produced a new bank-note. 

Joe received it without a moment's hesi- 
tation, and folding it up very carefully 
(having first looked at the water mark), 
placed it, with much deliberation, in his 
watch-fob. 

"I may expect you to-morrow now, I 
conclude," said Goad, with a horrible con- 
tortion of features, which he intended for 
an ingenuous smile. 
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" I'll be there to a minute, master, rely 
on it, if only to look after the twin brother 
of this chap," answered Joe, slapping his 
pocket. 

" Then good day, Joe," said Mr. Goad, 
throwing his blue bag over his shoulder, 
and quitting the stable. 

"Good day, sir," replied Joe, touching 
his forelock, "and I wish myself many 
happy returns of it, for it's the best I've 
seen for many a hanny dominer." 
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CHAPTER III. 

Captain Wagstaff, in his assumed cha- 
racter of dancing - master, was earnestly 
engaged with his fair pupil, and the notes 
of the fiddle were now exchanged for those 
of . the piano, elicited by no very skilful 
hand, as Mrs. Millar, it must be confessed, 
had a very indifferent ear for time and 
tune. The fact was, Wagstaff, with reck- 
less impudence, had induced the old lady to 
play whilst he danced the figure with the 
tmsuspecting Mary. The innocent girl was 
much perplexed when her brazen instructor 
encircled her waist with his arm, and held 
her small hand within his o^vn, occasionally 
increasing the pressure in a way which at 
length alarmed and annoyed her. Wag- 
staff's boldness increasing with the excite- 
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ment of the dance, he pressed, almost 
impalpably, his lips upon her fingers. The 
outrage made Mary's face crimson, and she 
instantly disengaged herself from the inso- 
lent ofiender. 

'^ I shall dance no more, sir," she said, 
seeking protection at Mrs. Millar's side. 
"Take your fee, sir, at once, and go; I 
shall dance no more." 

Wagstaff was silenced and confounded 
for a moment. "I have gone too far," 
thought he. "It is lucky that I am not 
dependent on my present profession for a 
living. Bah ! I am not to be put down by 
a chit like that." 

Whilst Wagstaff was fumbling with his 
fiddle case, Mary briefly conveyed to Mrs. 
Millar what had occurred, and that feeble- 
minded but very proper lady instantly 
bristled up like a Friesland hen. 

" There is your fee, Mr. Fillet," said she 
indignantly ; " we will not trouble you to 
call again," 
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" Not the least trouble," stammered Wag- 
staff, more abashed than he had been for 
years — " not the least trouble, I assure you. 
I attend several families of distinction in the 
neighbourhood, and shall have the greatest 
pleasure in completing Miss Mary's educa- 
tion gratis, ma'am, gratis!" and the bold 
rouej blushing like a rustic novice, turned 
to go, as Joe Martin appeared at the door 
in great haste, and announced that "Master" 
had arrived. In a moment Mary was on her 
way to the garden-gate to meet her father. 

" Oh, dear me ! what shall we do ? " said 
Mrs. Millar, conscious that she had not 
acted quite right in admitting Mr. Fillet, 
to whom she was now compelled to ap- 
peal. " Will you oblige me, sir, by going 
out this way?" and she opened a door which 
led into the little stable-yard. 

"With pleasure, ma'am," replied Wag- 
staff, who saw, from Mrs. Millar's confusion, 
that something was wrong, and, with the 
meanness of such a man, determined to 
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profit by his advantage ; and so he added, 
■** Then, I may call upon you again?" 

"Oh, yes — ^no, sir — pray go! pray go! 
or I am ruined!" exclaimed the terrified 
old lady. 

Wagstaff turned to go the way he had 
been desired, as Mary and her father stood 
midway on the garden walk, the loving 
daughter's head resting on the bosom of the 
loving father. His hat had fallen to the 
ground, and his grey hair shone like threads 
of silver in the sun. WagstafF started, and 
for a moment appeared lost in wonder. 

"Is that the master of this house?" he 
asked at length, almost in a whisper. 

" Yes, it be," said Joe Martin, " and he 
won't want to see you ;" adding, " why don't 
ye go when you're tould?" and, without 
further parley, he pushed the astonished 
Wagstaff into the stable yard. 

Mr. Grey was a fine, hale man of about 
:fifty-five. His hair, white and spare 
revealed a broad, intelligent-looking fore- 
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head. His eye was bright and restless, and 
his smile had less of mirthfulness than a 
pleasant satisfaction. Jle was dressed with 
scrupulous neatness. A black coat and 
waistcoat, grey trousers, and short gaiters, 
seemed to mark the staid man of business ; 
and the full white cravat and large shirt 
frill indicated that their wearer was not 
given to change with the fashion of the day. 

"And so you are glad to see me?" said 
Mr. Grey. 

"Indeed! indeed, I am!" replied Mary^ 
kissing him again and again. " Why, what 
a long journey you have had this time ! It 
is five weeks since you left us. I am 
sure commercial travellers ought to be well 
paid." 

" And I am so, dearest," said her father. 
" In another month I trust to have done 
work for the rest of my life." 

"And then, father, we shall never be 
separated?" 

"Hum!" said Ruby, with a sad smile. 

d2 
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" I would not pledge you to that bargain, 
in case, Polly, some worthy fellow should 
ask you to keep house for him." 

*' La, father !" replied Mary, " how silly 
you talk !" 

" Not so, darling! It would gladden my 
heart to see you, whom I cherish beyond 
all else in the world, married to some honest 
man who would love you as you deserve tx> 
be. In the game of life, Mary, Hearts 
ARE THE BEST Trumps/' Said the old man, 
with a sigh. 

" I want no one to love me but you,'' re- 
joined Mary ; *' no one !" 

"Nonsense! nonsense!" said her father. 
" Do you think that I, who have been 
deprived by toil and anxiety of the happi- 
ness of your childhood, do not look forward 
to my darling's darlings creeping about my 
knees, speaking to me words in which there 
is no mistrust, and leading me to forget the 
selfishness of men in the confiding simplicity 
of children ?" 
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He kissed her; for his tone had been 
very sad, and there were tears in Mary's 
eyes. 

" Now let us be merry ! Merry ? zounds 
we will be happy as the day is long, before 
the year is out. In the morning you shall 
make my breakfast ; then, in summer, we 
will sit in the porch, and you shall read the 
paper to me, the state of the odds, the " 

"The what^ father?" asked Mary. 

" The — the state of the country," 
answered Ruby, a slight flush tinting his 
face; "and then we will ramble in the 
green lanes and hear the merry birds sing 
as they used to do, when I was a happy 
boy — ^happy and innocent," he muttered. 

The last words did not reach Mary's ear, 
and she continued : — 

" On winter evenings, father, we will sit 
around the fire, and you shall tell me 
stories of what you have seen and done " 
Ruby started, as though he been pricked 
by a sharp sword, " And then sometimes, 
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just now and then, you shall take me to 
London." 

"No! not to London/' said Ruby 
vehemently, and rising from the rustic seat, 
on which he had been resting. " Once 
free, I never set foot again within that 
dreadful city." 

Mary was alarmed and surprised, at her 
father's violence. When he perceived the 
effect his words had produced, he laughed 
aloud, and said : — 

" And so, I have frightened you, by my 
earnestness; I only meant to say, that in 
London, everybody is miserable, if they 
would only own it. Real happiness cannot 
exist in a city — there is too much to excite 
envy and discontent. Don't think that fine 
feathers make fine birds — gay attire is 
vanity's mourning for a dead heart. No, 
no! we'll live in the country, my child, 
and enjoy Nature, before man has tried to 
improve it. Come, let us go in. I declare, 
this sniff of country air has made me 
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anxious for my supper." And so, leaning 
on his daughter's arm, the loving father and 
the innocent girl, passed out of the little 
garden. 

How treacherous are outward appear- 
ances ! Few would have recognised in Mr. 
Grey the professed gambler, Robert Ruby. 
It was he, however. 

Nineteen years before the time of our 

story, a dying woman lay in a prettily 
decorated room of a small villa' in the 

suburbs of London. The hired nurse waa 
sleeping in a chair beside the bed, and, in a 
cot near her, an infant was asleep also. 
The clocks of the surrounding churches 
struck three ; and the booming of the bells 
seemed to strike upon the heart of the 
poor sufferer; for she pressed her hand 
upon her side, and tried to raise herself 
from her pillow. Vainly, vainly! for the 
hand of death held her down. 

" Nurse I" she said — so feebly that it was 
strange that the sleeping woman was 
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aroused by her voice — " Nurse, open the 
window, please, and see if Robert is in the 
street." 

"My dear ma'am! I will do so if you 
wish it ; but it is only three o'clock, and Mr. 
Grey seldom favours us with his company 
so early," replied the nurse, with a sneer. 

"Hark!" said the sick woman, "I am 
sure I hear his footstep! Yes! that is his 
step, I am certain. He stops — I hear him 
opening the door. Nurse, do not let him 
go to his own room without seeing me, for 
I feel to-night will be my last." 

" Oh, nonsense, ma'am," replied the nurse, 
"You'll see many more nights and days 
too, if you'd leave off fretting about" — she 
went out on the landing — " this brute of a 
husband." 

Mr. Grey received his wife's message, and 
said — 

" How could Mary imagine that I should^ 
have passed her door without seeing 
her?" 
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He entered the room as he was speaking, 
and then went to the bed and bent over his 
sick wife. She put her arms around his 
neck, and clasping her hands together, 
pressed his face closely to her own, kissing 
him. 

" Robert, sit down, dear ; and nurse, please 
leave us together for a few minutes." 

The sick woman's orders were obeyed. 

" Robert, husband, dear, dear husband," 
the invalid began ; " I am so glad you have 
returned, for in another hour I should not 
have had power to tell you all that is 
resting on my heart. Don't speak, dear, 
but listen to me once and for ever. Robert, 
four months ago I learned — liow must 
be the only secret I ever hid from you — 
the dreadful trade you follow. Hush! I 
know all." 

Grey could not look longer at her pallid 
face, but turned away his head, still holding 
her feverish hand in his. 

'* Robert, forgive what I am about to 
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say (for I do not speak to reproach you), 
but for the sake of our child — of that 
sleeping angel by your side. Kiss me, 
Robert, dear, and then I will go on. And 
now hear what I have to say, and treasure 
up my words in your heart. I shall not 
live to see another night such as this has 
been, and such as many have been before — 
watching, watching the whole night 
through — ^but watching patiently so long as 
I believed that you were not — ^that you 
were not — " She could not utter the words 
which rested on her tongue. 

"You guess what I would say; press 
my hand if I need not recall the past. 
Ah! well! Robert, you have told me that 
you have striven with the fatal love of 
play, and yielded; though you knew it had 
reduced a noble gentleman down, down to 
a knavish trickster, and broken the heart 
that loved you — ^loved you too well to know 
of your dishonour, and live. I do not ask 
you to promise again to abandon your 
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wretched pursuit. Ah, yes! you would 
promise, as you have done before; but 
where I am going the truth is known, and 
perhaps the angels know it also, Eobert, 
dear husband — dearer at my death than 
ever — only promise this — ^promise that our 
child shall be kept apart from your wicked 
life, that she shall have another home than 
yours, where no knowledge of her father's 
crime can ever reach her; for children 
learn and remember strange matters often. 
Promise this ; perform this ; and in His 
own good time, perhaps — perhaps — Oh, 
promise !" 

Exhausted by her effort, her head fell 
upon her shoulder ; and when her wretched 
husband, wretched every way, uttered the 
words, " I promise, Mary," her spirit passed 
away as she was smiling. 

The unconscious babe so left and cared 
for was Mary Grey. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

In one of the streets leading out of St. 
James's Street resided Mr. Goad. There 
was a dingy look about the place that made 
the passer-by, who regarded it, melancholy 
for the moment, and those who contem- 
plated it from the opposite side of the way, 
strongly of opinion that it was a human 
spider's web from attic to parlour. We 
except the kitchen, because a cheerful voice 
might now and then be heard singing some 
old country ditty in the depths of the area, 
and a bright buxom face might also be 
seen looking up to the sky through the 
well-cleaned kitchen windows. The owner 
of cheerful voice and buxom face was no 
other than Susan Fletcher, to whom Mr. 
Goad had referred in the preceding chapter, 
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and who was now engaged in ironing at the 
window. Susan, as she pursued her work, 
appeared to be full of thought; and as 
story tellers have strange privileges, we 
will put the substance of her lucubrations 
into words. 

"Dear me!" she thought; "what a 
" dreadful thing it is to have such an easy- 
place as I have. I like work — down right 
hard work !" and here she emphasized her 
expression by banging the iron down upon 
the table — " but here I have nothipg to do 
but cook my own dinner, and keep the 
place tidy. Mr. Goad never dines at home, 
the boy sweeps out the office, and Mr. 
Euby, the lodger up stairs, hires a char- 
woman to do his work. And yet what 
pains Mr. Goad took to find me out. 
There's something very mysterious about 
it — ^very !" and Susan, leaving the iron to 
cool, folded her hands and sat down on the 
table. But only for a moment, as she 
started from her seat, her rosy face 
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changing to the hue of death; and all 
because a passer-by sang, in a loud rough 
way,— 

" It was as young Coddlins, ear-ly one mom, 
Went whistling along thro' the fieldes of com." 

" Oh ! if ghosts had ever been known to 
sing," said Susan, half aloud, "I could 
have sworn that that was Joe's voice!" 
And the singer, repassing, sang on, — 

" And then she smil-ed, like to any doove, 
And did consent, all for to be his loove.*' 

** It must be Joe," cried Susan, running 
to the window — " yet it can't be he, 'cos he 
committed suicide — and yet, there he is, 
nodding his head — and — coming down the 
area steps 1" 

It was Joe in the flesh, sure enough, as 
no one would have doubted who heard the 
five or six hearty kisses he gave Susan's 
glowing cheeks, and justified the conclusion 
at which she arrived, that her old lover 
was not dead after all. 
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** No, Susey," said Joe, " mine was only 
a case of suspended animation. As Mrs. 
Barker would have it that I had stolen that 
spoon, I thought I'd better die and bury 
mysen', than be taken up and transported. 
But it's all right now, Mr. Goad says, and 
he gave me ten pounds to come to London, 
and make mysen' genteel and conspicuous, 
and I think I've done it." Joe was perfectly 
right; he had done it, by the purchase of 
the gaudiest of waistcoats, the brightest of 
green coats, and a breast pin of remarkable 
splendour, its brilliancy mitigated, however, 
by the satin stock into which it was inserted. 
He fairly dazzled Susan's eyes as she gazed 
upon him, with the admiration of a woman''s 
first love. When she had satisfied her eyes, 
she naturally inquired the reason for Mr. 
Goad's extraordinary liberality. 

"I'm come up to 'dentify you," replied 
Joe; and seeing poor Susan turn pale at 
the announcement, he added also, " He 
means nought to harm you, Susey, but he's 
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got some scheme in his head, and his head's 
as long as the Thames Tunnel, which I saw 
yesterday. However, you can get through 
that^ if you've luck and patience." This 
pleasant announcement and beautiful meta- 
phor re-assured Susan, and so, having 
turned the various articles airing on the 
clothes-horse before the fire, she invited 
Joe to take some refreshment, announcing, 
with commendable independence, that she 
was on board wages, and kept her own 
larder. 

"Well, I'll not say no," answered Joe, 
"for somehow or t'other, whatever I want 
beside, I never want an appetite." 

" That's a small bit of cheese, Joey," said 
Susan, as she placed a section of a Dutch 
Bolus on the table. " I don't have much 
at a time, as I've nobody to help me eat 
it." — (Artful Susan.) 

" That's a melancholy thing to say," ob- 
served Joe, taking Susan's plump hand in 
his own, " but it's very easy to remedy it. 
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It's my belief that men and women are 
like gloves — they're no use except in pairs." 

" Joe !" exclaimed Susan, " you always 
was so poetical ; it's as good as a Valentine 
to hear you talk." 

" Much better," said Joe, " because I 
speak sincere and honest. I don't tell you 
my heart's a roasting on the altar of love. 
No, — but I says I have saved £15 10s. Od., 
and am able to take care of a horse, look 
after a garden, and wait at table. Them's 
arguments as sound like getting a liveli- 
hood," and the orator ventured to put his 
arm round the substantial waist of his 
auditor. 

"And I'm not without a penny," said 
Susan, with pardonable pride. " I've got 
£12, besides a tea-caddy and a pair of silver 
sugar-tongs." 

"Come!" cried Joe, "this is courting in 
earnest" (and we quite agree with him). 
" I'll speak to my old missus in the country, 
and if she don't forbid the banns, I'll " 
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The voice of Mr. Goad, calling Susan, 
brought Joe's protestation to an untimely 
end, and caused him to inquire with much 
earnestness — 

'' Will he come down here ?" 

" Very likely," replied Susan. 

''Then hide me somewhere," said Joe. 
" He promised me another £5 if I wouldn't 
come after you. Where's this go?" point- 
ing to a door. 

" You can't go there ; that leads up to 
the lodger's room. There, go behind the 
clothes-horse." 

Joe obeyed, but the bright, blazing fire 
made him remark that he should be done 
as brown as a gipsy if Goad stopped long. 

Susan resumed her work, although her 
iron was not half so hot as poor Joe was 
destined to be, and Mr. Goad entered the 
kitchen, carrying with him his blue bag, 
from which he was supposed never to part, 
not even when a-bed. 

"Ah, Susan!" said Mr. Goad, in the 
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cheeriest of tones, " busy, busy, as usual ! 
You are a good girl, and an excellent 
servant." 

" Thank you, sir," answered Susan, mo- 
destly ; "I've not much to do to prove that." 

" Oh, yes ! oh, yes !" said Goad. " Susan,, 
sit down ; I want to talk to you." 

" Going to sit down and talk !" thought 
Joe ; " if they do, I shall want basting." 

Susan, however, did as she was bid ; for 
she was too flustered to think of the fiery 
ordeal to which Joe was subjected. 

" Susan," said Mr. Goad, " what I am^ 
about to say to you may appear strange, 
but you must only blame your own pretty 
face." A fresh supply of coals could not 
have warmed Joe more than those few 
words of Mr. Goad. 

" How old are you, Susan ?" asked the 
master. 

" Three and twenty," faltered the maid. 

" Next grass," thought Joe ; for he knew 
her age to an hour almost. 

£ 2 
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" And still single !" continued Mr. Goad, 
with a ludicrous expression of astonish- 
ment. His voice fell to a whisper, as he 
added, " You must not continue so. You 
have kno^vn me some time ; I am not ill* 
tempered, not ill-looking" (Joe differed in 
opinion). "I have a good position in 
society, and can make you a lady. I am a 
man of few words; will you marry me?" 
An entire chaldron of imflammable emo- 
tions blazed within the bosom of eToe 
Martin. 

'' You marry me, sir !" asked Susan, 
rising from her chair, and looking wildly 
towards the clothes-horse, as though she ex- 
pected her tortured lover to burst from his 
purgatory. "I'm only a servant. I — I 
should make you ashamed of my want of 
manners and learning." 

"No, no!" exclaimed Goad. "I will 
have you instructed. You shall be my 
pride ! my glory ! A four-wheeled chaise ! 
a boy in livery ! your o^v^l mistress ! a per- 
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petual Sunday out!" How long he would 
have continued in this incoherent strain, or 
whether he would have ever come to a con- 
clusion, we know not, had not Trotter, the 
office boy, run down the stairs to announce 
that " Mr. Ruby wanted to speak to 
Mr. Goad ;" and was terribly frightened 
when his master seized him by the collar, 
and exclaimed, " Miscreant ! how dare you 
intrude at such a moment ?" 

"Because Mr. Ruby sent me," replied 
the boy ; " he's in the front office, and in a 
great hurry." 

Mr. Ruby was not a client to be neg- 
lected, and so, fortunatel}^ for Joe Martin, 
Mr. Goad followed Trotter to the office, 
promising to return immediately. 

" He's just gone in time !" exclaimed the 
half-roasted eJoe, rushing from his conceal- 
ment. " Just in time ; I couldn't have 
stood it any longer. What with a raging 
fire behind me, and a burning rage within 
me, I should have blazed out in a minute. 
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Well, Susan Fletcher !" he added, as loud as 
he could bawl, " what do you mean to do?" 

"La, Joe!" answered Susan; "don't 
shout at me in that way !" 

"Don't shout! I understand. You 
want to pick a quarrel with me !" cried Joe, 
jealousy giving him a poke up. 

" I want no such thing," said Susan. 
" There go and take a walk in the area, and 
cool yourself, do. I'm sure I was never 
more surprised in my life." 

"What's his motive ?" asked Joe. "What's 
he want to marry you for ?" 

Well, Susan might have excused him for 
that presumption. 

" Ah, here's his bag of combustibles !" — 
{joad had really left his bag upon the table, 
and Joe did not hesitate to inspect its con- 
tents. 

" What's this ? — a newspaper — The 
Times; and here's a 'vertisement scored 
round with ink, and your name, * Susan 
Fletcher.' " 
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" My name ?" 

" Yes." 

And Joe read as follows : — 

TP SUSAN FLETCHER, formerly servant to Mrs. Barker, 
-*" will apply to Mr. Goad, Solidtor, she will hear of some- 
thing to her advantage. 

" It was through seeing that in the paper 
that I came here," said Susan. 

Joe dived again into the bag, and 
brought out ^'The Will of Jane Barker, 
widow." 

" Mother Barker's Will," exclaimed Joe. 
" I see it now, she's left you a legacy." As 
he spoke, he loosened the red tape tied 
round the paper, and, having cast his eyes 
over the contents, read out to the astonished 
Susan : — 

" ' And I, Jane Barker, having done a 
great wrong to Susan Fletcher, by accusing 
her of robbery, and thereby destroying her 
character, do hereby will and bequeath to 
her one thousand pounds.' " 
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Susan could only exclaim "Joe!" and 
then fall, solidly, on to a chair. 

" Don't faint now, wait till I have done/' 
said Joe, "for here some'ut about me:" 
' Also the sum of ten pounds, for a tomb- 
stone for Joseph Martin, who unfortunately 
killed himself from the same cause. Had 
he been living, 1 would also have provided 
for him.' There's an ungrateful old 
woman! Why didn't she leave it to my 
executors, and I'd have proved as my own 
next o' kin?" 

''This accounts for Mr. Goad's wish to 
marry me," said Susan. " What shall I do, 
Joe?" 

"Do!" replied Joe, who ought to have 
been a verger in the temple of Themis. 
" Do ! Let me take these papers to a 
lawyer, whilst you pack up your box, and 
be ready to leave this place to-night. Now 
you're an heiress, you bean't safe a 
moment. Goad's just the man to hire 
ruflSans, and carry you off in the middle of 
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the night, and marry you with a pistol at 
your head! You're not safe till you're 
Mrs. Joe Martin." 

This advice was so much in accordance 
with Susan's own inclination (when did a 
woman ever doubt the man she loved ? and 
Susan had long loved Joe), that she 
promised to pack up forthwith, and 
entreated Joe to return directly, in case 
anything dreadful should happen. 

Joe, taking the will and the newspaper, 
and giving Susan a kiss, for which Mr. 
Goad would gladly have paid 6s. 8d., he 
bade her call murder, if her master ven- 
tured to speak to her, and give him in 
charge of the police. Joe then hastened 
away to consult with the landlord of the 
public-house where he had passed the 
night, as to obtaining the legal assistance 
he required. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mb. Ruby had not waited for Goad in the 
office, but gone to his own apartments, 
whither the latter followed him. The 
rooms which Ruby occupied opened into 
each other, and were divided by curtains 
instead of doors. In the front one there 
was a larger loo-table than is usually found 
in similar lodgings, and the back room had 
four card-tables, on which were placed 
lamps* with green shades. 

Without exchanging the usual saluta- 
tions. Ruby at once asked Goad if he 
had seen Captain Wagstaff, and was 
told that he would be with them pre- 
sently. 

" Remember," said Ruby, " to-day he is 
to appear as your friend, or young Wilmot 
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will wonder, as we have often seen the 
captain about town, that I did not introduce 
him." So it was evident that the old 
hawk and the young pigeon had been much 
together. 

"You have ordered dinner at seven?" 
said Ruby. 

" Yes, sir, and I flatter myself that you 
will approve of my catering. I have 
explained to Wagstaff the object of our 
meeting, and he is delighted. I hope you 
will find me an apt pupil." 

"I do not doubt it," answered Ruby. 
" I fancy your conscience is as elastic as my 
own." 

"It is india-rubber, sir," said Goad, 
with a chuckle. ^'Conscience was only 
intended for man in his primitive condition, 
and is not adapted to a high state of civili- 
zation." 

" Perhaps so," observed Ruby, thought- 
fully; and then asked, "Any letter for 
Mr. Grey?" 
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" No, sir," said Goad, smiling wickedly ; 
" I have not seen that crow-quill hand these 
six days." 

Ruby walked to the window, and was 
silent. " What can be the reason Mary has 
not written to me ?" he thought. " I must 
steal an hour to-morrow, and visit her. 
Can she be ill ? No ; to-day I must not 
think of her." 

At that moment Trotter announced 
Captain Wagstaff, and Goad retired to 
prosecute his love affair in the kitchen. 
Susan was not there, however; so taking his 
blue bag from the table, he returned to his 
other avocations in the office. 

'* Ah, Wagstaff?" said Ruby, shaking that 
worthy by the hand, '*it seems an age 
since we met." 

" It is more than a fortnight," Wagstaff 
replied, laughing; "but great occasions 
require great sacrifices." 

"True," said Ruby, "and I have had 
that in hand which will repay us for our 
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privations. I have ascertained by a 
shilling and Doctors' Commons that young 
Wilmot is entitled to twenty thousand 
pounds, although at present he is not over- 
burthened with ready money." 

" So much the better," said Wagstaff, 
" he will be the easier involved, and then, 
like a limed bird, the more he struggles to 
get free, the more embarrassed he will 
become." 

Kuby paused for a minute, and then 
said — 

" I am sorry for him. Somehow or 
the other, the fellow has obtained a hold 
upon me, for which I cannot account." 

Wagstaff was somewhat surprised at this 
observation from his old confederate, and 
could only observe in reply, '* But business 
is business, you know." 

" True," answered Ruby, shaking off 
any momentary compunction; "true, we 
play the game of life in little. Ignorance 
puts down the stake, and experience wins 
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it. Goad has told you our plans for to- 
night. Wilmot must not be alarmed by 
too great a loss." 

Wagstaff agreed with this suggestion. 

"Well," continued Ruby, "what have 
you been doing since we parted?"" 

" Very little that has been profitable," 
replied Wagstaff; " I have passed" — and he 
fixed his eye upon Ruby as he spoke — 
"I have passed most of my time at 
Reigate." 

Ruby had been standing at the window, 
looking out upon the street. He now 
turned round suddenly, and almost ex- 
claimed — 

"Reigate?" 

" A charming spot," said Wagstaff, not 
appearing to notice Ruby's voice or manner ; 
"do you know it?" 

" Why, yes," replied Ruby, turning his 
face again to the street, "I have been 
there." 

" I've a remarkable love of nature," con- 
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tinued Wagstaff, lighting a cigar, " human 
nature particularly; and the women of 
Keigate are models for a Canova." 

Ruby affected to laugh, as he said, " And 
so — and so you have been love-making, I 
presume ?" 

"Why, yes — ^slightly," answered Wag- 
staff. "As you turn down the lane — ^but 
you don't know Reigate ?" 

'' I do — ^yes, I do !'' said Ruby, a vague 
terror stealing over hira. 

"Well, then, perhaps you remember,'' 
continued Wagstaff, coolly puffing his cigar 
as he went on — "perhaps you remember 
a pretty little place called Oak Cottage" 
(Ruby started), "and which contains two 
inmates, a middle-aged lady, and a charm- 
ing creature just ripening into woman- 
hood?' 

Ruby instantly faced Wagstaff. "What 
of her?" was all he could utter. 

Wagstaff broke into a loud laugh, whilst 
Ruby could scarcely keep himself from 
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falling. "Ha, ha! Sir Reynard, have I 
found your earth at last? By Jove! I 
envy you your good fortune. I saw you — 
looking as though fresh from Exeter Hall 
— creep into that bower of roses. Be not 
ashamed, man! You have an excellent 
excuse for your folly, I saw her rush into 
vour arms, and" 

" Stop !" said Ruby, almost choking with 
emotion. " If you have seen this, you have 
misapprehended what you saw. She is my 
daughter." 

Wagstaff shook his head, despite the ter- 
rible earnestness of Ruby. 

" I swear it — my daughter. I have often 
stood your friend, Fred.; now stand you 
mine. Never speak of what you saw. 
That girl is dearer to me than life. A 
light word must not be coupled with her 



name." 



"And she your daughter !" said Wagstaff, 
now convinced that Ruby was speaking the 
truth. 
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"I know your thoughts!" continued 
Ruby. " You wonder that one so good, so 
pure, should be the child of Robert Ruby. 
She knows not what I am. She has been 
kept apart, as spotless as when her mother 
died, and left her to my care." 

The hardened gambler sat down, and 
covered his face with his hands, the tears 
welling through his fingers. 

It was now Wagstaff s turn to walk to 
the window. For a few moments the 
distress of his old confederate touched him ; 
and then his thoughts took a selfish direc- 
tion, and he considered how he might turn 
this knowledge to his own advantage. 
** Ruby is rich," he thought, " and will be 
richer. The girl is pretty and good. 
What if I were to marry her T 

Ruby had sustained his double character 
too many years to be long over-mastered by 
his feelings ; and so, joining Wagstaff at the 
window, he laid one hand upon his shoulder, 
and offered the other, saying — 

VOL. II. F 
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"You will keep my secret, eh, Fred.? 
and if so, count upon me as a friend bx any 
emergency.'' 

Wagstaff took the proffered hand, and 
replied, " Ruby, I am as dumb as an oyster 
— ^but — did it ever occur to you that, 
should anything happen to you, your 
daughter would be in a deuce of a fix?" 

"Often! often!" said Ruby; ^*and 1 
shudder when I think so." 

"Then why don't you find her a 
husband?" asked Wagstaff "That never 
occurred to you, eh? Let me find her 
one." 

Ruby turned away impatiently, saying, 
"No I no! let us talk on some other 
subject." 

"Well, but you don't know the man 
I would propose," said Wagstaff. 

"Mary married to such as we are," 
muttered Ruby ; " I would rather see her 
in her grave." 

" Ruby I" continued Wagstaff, " are you 
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attending to me ? The man I would pro- 
pose is no other than Fred. Wagstaff." 

Ruby faced his questioner, and his eyes 
glared like those of a roused tiger. Wag- 
staff did not notice him, but went on : — 

" I'm the only feUow I know worthy of 
her — ^I'U keep her like a lady. You know 
I stand as well as any man in the ring. 
I'm pretty fairly off. I'm partner in two 
houses in St. James's, and half owner of 
the best horse of the day. Come! say done, 
and PU call you father-in-law in a week." 

Ruby walked up to Wagstaff, and look- 
ing him steadily in the face said, in a 
tone scarcely above a whisper, " You marry 
my child ! — ^you, that I know by every name 
that honest men use to designate a 
scoundrel !" 

"HaUo!" cried Wagstaff. 

Ruby heeded him not, but went on: — 
'* Gambler ! blackleg ! cheat ! — and dare you 
propose to make my innocent Mary your 
wife? You are mad!" 

p 2 
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"Well!" said the astonislied Wagstaff, 
" this is cool ! And pray what is Mr. Ruby, 
that I should bring disgrace upon him?" 

" What am I ? Doubly the knave I have 
described you to be. You cannot paint 
me blacker than I know myself to be ; btit 
Mary has been kept in ignorance of my 
evil life. She does not even know me 
by the name of Ruby. No! Wagstaff! 
no ! it not such as you must call my Mary 
wife." 

" Indeed !" said Wagstaff. 

" Yes, indeed !" retorted Ruby. 

Wagstaff's face became almost black with 
anger, as the old man walked from room 
to room, and it was some minutes before 
either could master the evil spirits which 
had taken possession of them. Ruby was 
the first to do so. 

" Forget this meeting, Wagstaff," he said. 
"Come! let us be friends. We have a 
golden game to play to-night, and must be 
cool and confident. Forget what has 
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passed ! Forget it !" and exhausted by this 
conflict of passion and feeling he threw him- 
self upon the sofa, 

Wagstaff made no reply; but lighting 
another cigar, smoked in silence. " Forget 
it!" he thought. " Not whilst Pve breath 
in my body. * Cheat! gambler! blackleg!' 
— those are words to be forgotten! — and 
from him too ! If his girl were an angel he 
couldn't think more of her." 
. The fiend in his bad heart spoke 
louder. 

" If I could hit him through her ! that 
would be a revenge." He referred to his 
watch. "Twelve o'clock, and we don't 
dine till seven." He rose up and looked at 
his old confederate in many a nefarious 
scheme, crouched upon the sofa, and felt 
more remorseless. "Forget this meeting? 
No ! old boy, we'll play double or quits, if 
I Uve !" 

The man thus silently apostrophized lay 
motionless, as though asleep. 
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" Well ! good day, Ruby/' said Wagstaff, 
aloud; " we meet at dinner." 

A voice unlike that of the bold gamester, 
for it was as soft as a woman's, answered — 
" Good day — forget this quarrel ;" yet it 
was Robert Ruby that spoke. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The soft south wind stole through the 
flowers in the windows, which kept out the 
mid-day sun from the little parlour of Oak 
Cottage, wherein were seated Mrs. Millar 
and Mary Grey, in peaceful contrast to the 
scene we have just described. Mrs. Millar 
was sewing, whilst opposite to her sat Mary, 
reading one of those never-tiring volumes 
of Walter Scott. Suddenly she paused, 
although there was nothing in the passage 
which she had just read to justify her 
evident emotion. Even dear, dull Mrs. 
Millar observed the sudden change, and 
said: 

" Are you not well, Mary ?' 

" Dear Milly, you must excuse me," re- 
plied her ward. " I cannot read this mom- 
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ing; my mind is ill at ease. I know not 
why it should be so, but for this last week 
I have felt so unhappy." 

*' Ever since that Race Ball. Eh, Mary?" 
said Mrs. Millar. " I have observed it with 
much uneasiness, and blamed myself for 
taking you there." 

" Oh, do not say that, dear Milly,' replied 
Mary; " I never spent such a happy night 
in all my life. The music was so ex- 
hilarating, the dancing so exciting, and 
Mr. Wilmot so kind and attentive " 

*^ That you have never had him out of 
your head since," interposed Mrs. Millar. 

Mary instantly fell upon her knees, and 
hid her face in Mrs. Millar's lap, saying, in 
the sweetest tone — 

"Oh, Milly!" 

" I am right, then ?" asked that perplexed 
lady. 

" I fear so, indeed," replied Mary, slowly 
raising her beautiful eyes to the face of her 
questioner. ** Every day, on some pretext 
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or other, he has visited us, until I have 
learned to watch for his coming — to feel 
that in his presence only I am happy." 

" Good gracious, Mary !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Millar ; " I had no idea you were in love. 
We must put a stop to this." 

"I know not how, dear Milly," said 
Mary, with a sad smile ; " I strive to banish 
,him from my thoughts, but neither my 
flowers nor my books have power to do so." 

" Oh, you must, Mary !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Millar; " I wouldn't have you in love with- 
out your father's consent for the world. 
You must forget him." 

" Must !" and Mary sighed as she spoke. 
" What an easy word to speak ! What a 
difficult one to obey ! You have loved, 
Milly; I am sure you have, and must re- 
member how impossible compliance with 
such a command would have been then." 

Mrs. Millar was driven into a corner, so 
she said — 

" That's quite a different matter. Very 
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true, I did love, dearly love, poor John 
Millar, but " 

" And, therefore, you will counsel me, 
dear Milly. Tou will speak to me as a 
friend — ^as a woman, and not as a school- 
mistress ? You will let me talk to you of 
himV" 

" No, no !" said Mrs. Millar, the tears 
trickling down her cheek. 

"Ah, yes!" cried Mary, trusting those 
watery witnesses of Mrs. Millar's sympathy, 
rather than her spoken words. "You 
will; for my heart is so full at times, that 
silence is painful to me, and I long to tell 
you all I feel and hope." 

"Don't talk to me in that way," said 
Mrs. Millar, fairly breaking down. " You 
will make me do as you like, in spite of 
myself. And, as I live, here comes Mr. 
Wihnot ! Bother the fellow !" 

Mary was on her feet in an instant. A 
moment's glance at the looking-glass, and 
then her book was resumed. Oh, foolish Mary ! 
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Wilmot was soon at the door, his fine 
face glowing with his walk in the warm sun. 
He carried a fly-rod in his hand, his creel 
was slung at his back ; and a more dange- 
rous fellow, where maidens' hearts were to be 
had, could hardly be found in broad Eng- 
land — ^much less in Reigate. 

Mrs. MiUar intended to have received him 
in the porch, but, staying to arrange her 
cap, he was already in the room. 

" I am fortunate, indeed," he said, " to 
find you at home this lovely day. I trust 
you and Miss Grey are well ?" 

" Quite weU ! quite well, I thank you," 
replied Mrs. Millar, terribly nervous, whilst 
Mary said nothing, but smiled him a smile 
that was worth a whole dictionary of 
words. 

"I have killed a brace of trout this 
morning," said Wilmot, " and venture to * 
ask permission to leave them here." 

Mrs. Millar felt she must defend her posi- 
tion at once, or be carried by storm; so, 
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giving a short cough, to rally her retreating 
spirits, she said, with much emphasis — 

"Really, Mr. Wilmot, I must decline 
your politeness, and, indeed, to be plain 

with you " She paused for a moment, 

and Wilmot thrust in — 

" Am I so unhappy as to have given you 
offence ?" 

"No, Mr. Wilmot, not offence; but 
your calling so frequently, your atten- 
tions " 

" I acknowledge my intrusions, and plead 
for forgiveness. If you deny me the plea- 
sure of visiting you, you will inflict pain 
upon me beyond endurance ;" and he cer- 
tainly looked most wretched. 

Mary did not speak, but her face ex- 
pressed clearly the distress she felt, and 
Mrs. Millar knew she was upbraiding her 
for her cruelty. 

Wilmot saw his advantage, and recog- 
nised his ally. 

" If I dared hope that Miss Grey were 
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not oflfended," said the wily wooer; "that 
she does not desire my absence " 

Unconsciously, almost, Mary answered 
what appeared to be a question addressed 
directly to herself. 

"I — I do not, sir; but Mrs. Millar 
thinks — thinks ^" 

** That I have some unworthy motive in 
desiring your regard ?" said Wilmot. 

" No, sir ; I don't care about your mo- 
tive," answered Mrs. Millar, almost driven 
distracted. "I believe you, sir, to be a 
good, kind young man." 

" Then do not discard me," urged Wilmot. 
" Do not think the interest I feel for that 
lady is less earnest because of its sudden 
growth." 

"What shall I do? What shall I 
do?" cried Mrs. Millar, wringing her 
hands. 

Wilmot felt he had no right to give pain 
by his further importunity. 

** Pardon me," he said , " I see that I dis- 
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pends our future — ^friendship. You pro- 
mise that?" 

" I do." 

"In a few minutes my letter will be 
ready. Mrs. Millar will give it to you." 

Wilmot advanced towards Mary as she 
rose to leave the room, but Mrs. Millar 
seemed to think matters had proceeded far 
enough, and led Mary away. 

Wilmot stood gazing at the closed door- 
way through which she had passed, as 
though he believed she would come again 
to wish him good-speed on the errand 
which might concern all their future lives ; 
but she came not. Strange that he should 
know so near a connexion of Mr. Grey as 
his confidential lawyer, and that he should 
be going to his house that night to meet 
Mr. Ruby for the last time ; for, despite his 
apparent disinterested civility, Wilmot mis- 
trusted his friend of the White Posts. 

Mrs. Millar soon returned with Mary's 
letter, which she gave to Wilmot, a letter 
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that was to exercise such powerful influence 
on the fate of nearly all the personages of 
this story. 

When Wilmot left the cottage, Mary 
returned to the little parlour, and watched 
hun from behind her flowers, as he passed 
down the garden walk, and then up the 
lane. She saw him look back many 
times, as though he felt the influence of her 
presence, and could not depart. He was 
gone at last. 

Mary had never been so happy before. 
She knew not why, but perhaps she was 
conscious that she had overcome a pleasant 
temptation, and discharged her duty to her 
beloved father. 

Wihnot had been gone half-an-hour, 
when Mrs. Millar was startled, whilst 

• » 

gathering flowers in the garden, by the 
advent of "that odious Mr. Fillet," as she 
and Mary now designated Captain Wag- 
staff^. Mrs. Millar saw him coming down 
the lane, and instantly sought shelter in 
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the house. Unfortunately Joe Martin was 
away, as we know; and therefore she felt 
that Mary and herself were entirely at the 
mercy of the impudent dancing-master. 
With his easy nonchalant manner, Wag- 
staff followed Mrs. Millar into the cottage ; 
and, though neither of the ladies made the 
least sign of friendly recognition, he was 
perfectly unabashed, and said, smiling 
impudently,- 

"Ah, ladies! You see I have not for- 
gotten my engagement." 

Mrs. Millar was determined to close the 
interview at once, and so replied with an 
energy most unusual — 

" Mr. Fillet, I can but express my surprise 
that you should intrude yourself here. As 
a dancing-master we received you — ^as a 
dancing-master we paid you." 

''There it is, madam," said the imperturb- 
able Wagstaff, " there it is ! I am desirous 
of putting myself right with you. That 
young lady has created an interest " 
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" Do not insult me, sir," said Mary, her 
beautiful eyes brilliant with indignation. 

*' I should do so had I no other creden- 
tials to your favourable consideration than 
a fiddle; but I have imposed upon you,'^ 
said Wagstaff. " You have hitherto known 
me but as Mr. Fillet, a cutter of capers, 
but I am Captain WagstafF of Her Majesty's 
service." 

"In either character," replied Mary, 
« your presence here is an intrusion. No 
honourable man descends to practise decep- 
tion. I am surprised' you are not abashed 
at your own meanness." 

" Hey-day," said Wagstaff, rather taken 
aback by Mary's plain speaking. "I see 
you are your father's daughter. You have 
all the spirit of ' Old Kuby.' " 

" My father's name is Grey, sir," replied 
Mary. 

^^ Alias Kuby,'* said Wagstaff, his anger 
rising at the contemptuous tone and look 
of Mary. " I know him well — ^better than 

G 2 
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you do. A fortnight ago he entered this 
house as I left it." 

"Yes, I remember he did so," replied 
Mary, very coolly. " You now know that 
lam the daughter of an honourable man, 
who will not allow me to be insulted with 
impunity." 

" An honourable man ?" cried Wagstaff, 
forcing a laugh. "Ha! ha! Old Bob 
Ruby — the gambler, blackleg, cheat I" 

"What, sir?" exclaimed Mary. "You 
do not know my father." 

Wagstaff's face assumed the devilish ap- 
pearance it had worn in the morning during 
his quarrel with Ruby, as he almost hissed 
out — 

"When next you see your father, ask 
him if I have maligned him? Ask him if 
he knows Fred Wagstaff, the confederate in 
many of his clever schemes. This very 
day he told me you were ignorant of his 
real name and character. He has used 
bitter words to me — as bitter as those 
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which have but now fallen from your own 
lips. A worm will turn when trodden on. 
You both have spurned me on the strength 
of your presumed goodness. Ask him if 
what I have said be true — ' No honourable 
man would practise deception.' If he be 
one he will tell you, as he but lately told me, 
that he is known by every name that 
honest men despise." 

WagstaflTs brutal harangue was brought 
to a close by Mary falling senseless to the 
ground, and Mrs. Millar thrusting him 
from the room, as she exclaimed— 

" Coward I Leave my house ! Coward, 
coward !" 

Wagstaff took his way to the lane, Mrs. 
Millar's words ringing in his ears long 
after he left the garden. 

Mary soon recovered, and looking wildly 
around, asked, like one who had seen some 
frightful object — "Is he gone?" 

" Yes, dear," replied Mrs. Millar. '' Vil- 
lain that he is !" 
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" Oh, what has he done ? what has he 
done ?" cried Mary, hiduig her face in her 
hands. " Left me with distrust of my own 
father;" then checking herself, she rose up, 
and wiping the tears from her eyes, con- 
tinued, " Oh, wicked girl that I am, to 
doubt one so kind, so loving, on the word 
of such a villain. ' Gambler ! cheat !' the 
words sound in my ears, as though uttered 
by a thousand tongues. I cannot rest here, 
dear Milly, we will go to London at once, 
and see my father." 

" My dear child," said Mrs. Millar, 
alarmed at the earnestness of Mary's 
voice and manner, "wait till to-mor- 
row." 

"It is useless to dissuade me," replied 
Mary ; " either go with me, or I go alone. 
Did I remain here, I should not see 
another day with unshaken reason. Are 
you decided ? Do we go together ?" 

" Yes, Mary, yes !" said the bewildered 
Mrs. Millar. " This all comes of that 
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plaguy ball ; I wish that fellow's legs had 
been in a man- trap, before they had brought 
him to this house." 

Before her lamentation was ended, Mary 
had left the room, and Mrs. Millar felt 
convinced that there was nothing to be 
done, but to prepare for a journey to 
London instantly. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Mb. Goad had been too busily occupied 
about many matters to renew his love-suit 
in the kitchen, and had just descended again 
to his office, after washing his face and 
hands, combing his hair, and putting on a 
clean cravat, in fact, having, as he 
considered, dressed for dinner, when Mr. 
Wilmot presented himself, the clock in the 
office chiming the half-hour. 

" You are rather before your time, are 
you not ?" said Goad, after the usual 
salutations; "we do not dine until 
seven." 

"I am so," replied Wilmot; "but I 
have a little matter of business to transact 
with you before dinner." 

" Business I" said Goad. " Delighted to 
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be of service, I assure you ;" and he opened 
a diary lying upon his table, in which he 
instantly wrote : — Charles Wilmot, Esq, — 
Consultation. "Nothing like being parti- 
cular, sir.'* 

'' I have a letter," said Wilmot, " for a 
client of yours, Mr. Grey." 

"Mr. Grey!" echoed Goad, with a look 
of astonishment. 

" It is addressed to your care," continued 
Wilmot, not observing the effect his words 
had upon Goad ; " and for very particular 
reasons I am desirous of knowing Mr. Grey." 

" And for very particular reasons I am 
not desirous you should know Mr. Grey," 
thought Goad, though he bowed, as ex- 
pressing the pleasure he should feel in 
introducing them to each other. 

" If you will procure me an early 
interview, I should esteem it an obli- 
gation.'* 

" An obligation ?" repeated Goad, not 
knowing what to say. 
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Wilmot misunderstood his hesitation 
and added, "to be charged for accor- 
dingly." 

Goad bowed and smiled, and proceeded 
with the entry in his diary, saying, " Keally 
I would oblige you if I could, but Mr. 
Grey is a conmiercial traveller." (He 
paused to watch the effect of this assertion. ) 
" However, your letter shall be forwarded 
to him." 

It was evident that Wilmot did not 
suspect that Ruby and the person he had 
named were the same (to the great relief 
of Mr. Goad), for Wilmot requested, per- 
mission to write a few lines to inclose 
with Mary's letter, and was shown into 
the inner office for that purpose. 

Goad knew the letter Wilmot had given 
him was from the unknown correspondent 
of Ruby, and he thought, " How lucky this 
note fell into my hands! It is the neat 
little crowquill character that old Ruby 
receives with such pleasure. Had he had 
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this to-day, our pigeon might have escaped 
plucking, for, after one of these epistles, 
Ruby is as soft as a woman." He placed 
Mary's note in his waistcoat pocket. 

Joe Martin had not been idle all this 
time. By the aid of his landlord he had 
found a legal adviser, and placed Mrs. 
Barker's will in safe keeping. According 
to his promise, he had hastened back to 
Susan, and arranged with that terrified 
young person to take advantage of Mr. 
Goad's dinner engagement and leave the 
house that very evening. The newly-united 
lovers had had, what Joe called, " a dish of 
tea and a bout of courting," and Susan's 
large box stood ready corded to be conveyed 
up the area steps as soon as the evening 
closed in. Joe had gone into the street to 
reconnoitre, when, to his great amazement, 
he saw Mrs. Millar and Mary pause before 
the house he had just quitted. Mrs. Millar 
appeared in a state of more than her usual 
trepidation, and he could see that the 
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face of his young mistress was pale and 
full of sorrow. 

"This is the house, dear Milly/' said 
Mar}'', with constrained firmness; "knock, 
and ask for my father." 

" Oh, dear me !" replied Mrs. Millar, the 
tears streaming down her cheeks; "I 
daren't, Mary! I daren't 1 My courage has 
failed me all the way we came, and if 
Mr. Grey should open the door, I should 
faint." 

" Then I will," said Mary. " Here is a 
bell with * Office' written beneath it; is 
that the one I should ring ?" 

Mrs. Millar could only sob out, "Yes! 
yes!" 

" Come, Milly," said Mary, very kindly, 
"remember I depend upon you for sup- 
port. I know not what trial is in store 
«for me." 

She rang the bell, and the church clock 
of St. James struck eight. No one came 
to the door. She rang again. The door 
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was now opened by Trotter, the office boy, 
wearing, however, a suit of buttons. 

"Did you ring?" he asked, rudely, 

" Yes.'' 

" Well, it's after office hours ; you ought 
to know that," said Trotter. " What do you 
want?" 

" I wish to see Mr. Grey," replied Mary, 
the words almost inarticulate from her 
emotion. 

"He don't live here, ma'am," said 
Trotter; "we know nothing of him. We 
only take in his letters ;" and, the upstairs 
bell ringing at that moment, the boy shut 
the door. 

Mary turned to Mrs. Millar, who had 
almost performed the threatened fainting. 
" What does this mean ? Not know him ? 
There is some frightful mystery!" and 
the poor girl clung to the iron railing for 
support. 

Joe Martin instantly crossed the road, 
and Mrs. Millar's exclamation of surprise 
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and delight aroused poor Mary. Without 
waiting to ask a question, nay, without 
even feeling any surprise at this fortuitous 
appearance of her servant, she said — 

"Joseph, you find me in sad trouble, 
with no one to advise, to aid me. I want, 
nay, must find my father immediately. I 
have no clue to his London residence but 
at this place. They deny that he lives 
here." 

" That I believe to be true enough, miss, 
'cos Susan Fletcher that I knows lives in 
the kitchen. Mr. Goad lives in the offices, 
and the upper rooms belong to a Mr, 
Ruby." 

"Ruby!" Mary almost screamed the 
word — " Ruby was the name !*' 

Joe started at the voice of his young 
mistress, as she continued — 

" How do you know this ?" 

Joe told her how he had acquired his 
knowledge. 

" I must see this Susan Fletcher," said 
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Mary, "instantly! instantly!" and she 
seized Joe's arm so tightly that he almost 
cried out. 

In a few moments the whole party was 
in the kitchen, to Susan's great astonish- 
ment. 

"You live in this house," said Mary; 
"you know its inmates? There is a Mr. — 
Mr. Ruby, is there not?" 

" Yes, miss," replied Susan, drawing 
nearer to Joe as her natural protector; 
"a gay old gentleman as keeps a deal 
of company, and sits up very late of 
nights." 

"Oh, should that man's tale be true!'' 
cried Mary. " Can you place me anywhere 
to see Mr. Ruby unobserved?" 

Susan was frightened and confused, but 
Joe spoke out, " Yes, Susan, you can ; 
there's this staircase that goes to the 
lodger's room, you told me." 

Susan was still too frightened to reply 
until Mary took her hand between her own, 
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and said, " More than my life depends upon 
my seeing Mr. Ruby this night. Do not 
refuse to help me, and I will never forget 
your kindness." Joe Martin then told 
Susan who her suppliant was, and urged 
her to comply with the wish of his mistress. 
So it was arranged that Susan should go 
upstairs and see how the desired recon- 
noissance could be effected. Two weary 
hours passed away, and Mary's dreadful 
doubts remained unsatisfied, as Trotter was 
continually busy about the landing. 

Let us precede Mary, should she, indeed, 
be admitted to a knowledge of her father's 
wickedness. 

At one of the card- tables, lighted by a 
single lamp, whose green shade left the 
players' faces in shadow, were seated young 
Wilmot and Wagstaff. The night was yet 
young, but the play had evidently been 
some time in operation, and, from the 
conversation, it seemed that Wilmot had 
been the winner. Ruby and Goad were, 
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apparently, careless lookers on, although 
the former made bets of some amount \\ ith 
Wagstaff, and had shared in the good 
fortune of the young dupe. Goad endea- 
voured to imitate the sang-froid of Ruby, 
bat with indiflferent success, and kept con- 
tinually fumbling in his pockets, taking 
snuff, and rubbing his fingers through his 
bushy hair. During these nervous mani- 
pulations, Mary's note escaped from his 
waistcoat-pocket, and, falling to the ground, 
remained there some time, until it attracted 
the attention of Trotter, who was employed 
in supplying the players with wine. 

" Luck's with me this time," said Wag- 
staff, the game having terminated in his 
favour. 

" I am glad you are a -svinner at last," 
remarked Wilmot. " I dislike having all 
the advantage, I fear the fairness of my 
play may be suspected." 

Such a possibility was scouted by the 
whole party. A heavy sum was now at 

VOL. n. H 
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stake, and from Ruby's compressed lips,- it 
was evident a change in the play was in- 
tended. The game was in progress when 
Trotter handed, on a salver, Mary's note to 
Ruby. 

" Don't bring me letters now," said Ruby, 
peevishly; "to-morrow," and he waived the 
boy away. 

" I found it on the carpet, sir," replied 
Trotter. " It is addressed to Mr. Grey." 

Ruby instantly took the letter, and his 
hitherto calm face flushed and twitched, as 
he recognised the handwriting of his 
daughter. He rose and went to a light on 

« 

the sideboard. " Her letter found in this 
room!" he thought. He broke the seal 
hastily, and read as follows — 

"My dearest Father, — 

" The bearer of this letter is Mr. 
Charles Wilmot" — (a blow could not have 
made him recoil more. It was some mo- 
ments before he could read further.) " He 
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will explain all. I have met him frequently 
of late, and his kindness has been so marked, 
that I knew not until to-day how deeply he 
had interested me." (Ruby filled a large 
goblet with claret, and drained it at a 
draught.) " Now, convinced to what my 
fault has led, I hasten to ask forgiveness, 
for myself, and your favour for Wilmot." 

He read the letter, word for word again,, 
being almost in a stupor, and was only 
roused by hearing Wagstafi^ say — 

" Let us give over for to-night. I am 
winning more than I care to do." 

" I can afibrd my losings — ^luck may turn 
again, and if not, no matter !" 

He looked to the players, and could see 
that the stakes were large, and Wilmot 
greatly excited. 

*^ If it be that she love this man," he 
thought, " what have I done? Excited in 
him the lust of play; that fatal passion 
which soon grows master over all." — 

H 2 
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" Again," Wagstaff was heard — " I will 
not play longer. The cards are dead 
against you." 

" Luck's all, my dear fellow," said Wilmot ; 
"if I complain not of losing, surely you 
need not grumble at winning." 

"The deadly poison works," thought 
Ruby. "To-night his losses are great, or 
Wagstaff would not fence hiSiplay. Then 
will come the consequence of injury — a 
desire for retaliation. The downward 
course is easy, and Mary loves him ! He 
must be rescued!" With great effort, 
Ruby recovered his usual calmness of 
manner, and joined the players as Wagstaff 
exclaimed : — " Encore ! You see you can- 
not win ; you have already lost a thousand 
pounds." 

"What's that?" replied Wilmot, flushed 
with the excitement of the play and the 
wine he had unconsciously drank during 
the game. "I've twenty more to back 
them. Come !" 
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"Perhaps a change of players," said 
Ruby, calmly, " may equalize the game ? 
I'll take the hand." 

Wagstaff insisted upon Ruby's proposal 
being accepted, and the game proceeded. 
Wagstaff had already won more than had 
been intended at this initiatory meeting. 
Wilmot's whole fortune was the quarry of 
the gamesters, and they feared to alarm him 
prematurely; but Wagstaff had so much 
reliance upon the judgment of Ruby in 
conducting such disgraceful raids, that he 
did not hesitate to accept a large bet offered 
by Wilmot. 

Wagstaff, as he sat watching the play, 
felt his sleeve cautiously pulled by Goad, 
who then motioned him to the sideboard. 

" IVe dropped a letter addressed to Mr. 
Grey somewhere," said Goad. 

" Oh the letter," replied Wagstaff, 

annoyed at being disturbed for such a 
cause ; "mind the play. Ruby never failed 
to plant a card when he wanted it." 
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" I tell you, if the old boy gets that letter 
now," said Goad, " it will be fatal to us." 

" Mine !" exclaimed Wilmot, 

" I've lost,'' said Ruby, coolly. 

" That letter's done it," whispered Goad 
to Wagstaff, who, boilmg with rage, cried 
out — 

"Sold! by heavens! You're play ingfalse!" 

Wilmot, supposing the words addressed 
to himself, sprang to his feet, and in a loud 
tone demanded who dare accuse him of 
playing false ? 

" Silence, poor gull !" said Wagstaff, be- 
side himself with ^passion ; " it was not to 
you I spoke, but to that old knave there !" 
and he shook his fist in Ruby's face. 

In a moment Ruby had his confederate 
by the throat, and so powerful was his 
grasp, that Wagstaff shrunk within it. 

" Unsay that word ! Unsay it, or 111 
strangle you !" 

Ruby slightly relaxed his hold, and 
enabled Wagstaff to speak. 
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" Never, Ruby ! You have sold us, like 
a selfish rogue, for the sake of that girl at 
Reigate." 

"Silence!" cried Ruby, "if you would 
not die in my hands.'' 

Some word that Wagstaff muttered in- 
furiated Ruby still more, and Wilmot and 
Goad were on the point of interfering when 
Ruby loosed his hold, threw his hands up 
in the air, and staggered from his foe. One 
word had wrought the change. Mary had 
said, "Father!" 

Yes, she had entered the room at last, 
hearing the noise of the struggle, and the 
angry voices, to behold, the one she sought 
in Robert Ruby the gambler! Did that 
stay her? No; in a moment her arms were 
around his neck, and her wondering face 
turned up towards his. 

"What brought you here, Mary?" he 
said. 

" I came because he told me what — I 
could not believe," replied Mary. 
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"He? Wilmot?" 

" No ; he with whom I saw you strug- 
gling/' said Mary, her tears falling fast; 
** and it is true, it is true !" 

" What did he tell you, Mary ? That I 
was a gambler?" Ruby's voice was hoarse 
and low. 

''I cannot tell you what he said you 
were," replied Mary, hiding her face in her 
hands. 

" Ah, you turn from me !" cried Ruby. 
" You, the child for whom I have lived this 
life of scorn — ^for whom I have spent the 
night in feverish excitement, and the day in 
wearying thought-r-you now despise me ! 
But it is just! — ^it is just!" He staggered 
to a chair. Mary tried to go to him, but 
could not. 

" Do not leave me, Mary," he said, after 
a moment's pause: "do not leave your 
father desolate — despised. Think ! think 
how I must love you, when upon my knees 
I pray you not to leave me !" 
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He had risen, and was about to kneel at 
her feet, when Mary pressed him to her 
bosom, and said— 

" Leave you ! Kneel to me ! No I here 
is your place, dear father !" 

Although Ruby and Mary remained 
silently locked in each other's arms for some 
moments, neither of the other three men 
spoke a word. Even Wagstaff was moved 
by what he saw, and reproached himself for 
his vindictiveness. 

Mary was the first to speak. 

** Now, father," she said, ** let us quit this 
hateful place. Let us go home." 

"Home!'' exclaimed Ruby. "Ah, that 
peaceful dreani has gone for ever I" 

"Not so !" said Mary. " Knowing what the 
past has been, my love shall be more active 
in the future, we will never part again." 

" No, no !" cried Ruby, covering his face. 
"My cunning plans are blown into the air; 
I can never look in your dear face again as 
I have done, Mary." 
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" Yes, father," she replied, "yes, for you 
will find no change — ^none." 

" I must ! I must !" said Ruby. " I shall 
see there no filial love, only filial duty, for 
I have robbed myself of honour ; I shall see 
there the settled sorrow of your widowed 
heart, for I have robbed you of him you 
loved." 

" No, sir !" exclaimed Wilmot, unable to 
keep silence longer. 

" You still here?" said Mary. " It would 
have been kinder to have left us." 

" When you were in this great sorrow ?" 
replied Wilmot. " No ! I loved you for 
your goodness, and every trial proves your 
greater worth. If you dare trust my love, 
and to my care confide your future happi- 
ness " 

Mary interrupted him. 

'^ I would have trusted you — believe that 
of me, but what has passed makes my 
course of duty certain. My father and I 
cannot part — never." 
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"Yes, yes!" said Ruby, convulsively; 
" I wiU quit England." 

" Not without me, father," replied Mary. 
** Long years of love have yet to be repaid. 
Farewell !'' 

She held forth her hand to Wilmot ; he 
took it and pressed it to his heart. 

"I cannot part from you — cannot lose 
you, Mary, for such a cause. Have I been 
blameless? No! Without temptation I 
was a gambler." 

"And would have been ruined," cried 
Wagstaff, " but for Ruby !" 

" I own it," continued Wilmot. " You 
hear how much I owe your father. Let not 
a false pride mislead you " 

"Pride, Wilmot?" said Mary, interrupt- 
ing him. " I have no pride now." 

" No," said Ruby, " your father has 
humbled you too much." 

Mary drew her father's face to hers, and 
asked pardon for her thoughtless words, and 
again urged him to go away. 
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Wilmot felt that he could not let them go 
alone, and, therefore, made bold by his love, 
prayed her not to reject him. 

Ruby at length spoke. 

" Mary," he said, " have I still a claim 
upon your love ? Accept his generous offer, 
and let me not think I have destroyed your 
happiness." 

Can you doubt her answer ? It was not 
given in words. One loving look, one gentle 
pressure, made Wilmot happy. 

Goad was utterly dumbfounded by the 
course affairs had taken, and was disposed 
to claim a share in the dSnoitement^ much 
having turned upon the letter which he 
had lost so opportunely; but reflecting 
that he had not altogether consulted his 
new client's interest in the matter, he pru- 
dently dispensed with gratitude, and con- 
tented himself with his prospective bill of 
costs. 

Not so Wagstaff. The scene he had wit- 
nessed had penetrated the hardened crust 
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about his heart, and he could not help 
saying to his old confederate — 

" Ruby, I am sorry for what I have done 
in this affair. You revoked, and I played 
the knave. Wilmot, I wish you joy of your 
treasure, there. Rely on it, Hearts are 
Trumps after all. Good night." 

" One moment. Captain Wagstaff," said 
Wilmot. " If you would quit the dreadful 
trade you follow " 

"It is too late, Wilmot," he replied. 
"Thanks! but the rattle of the dice-box 
would always lure me to it." 

"But what will be the end?" asked 
Wihnot. 

" The usual one, I suppose — first the gaol, 
then the madhouse or the hospital ; but it's 
too late. Good night." 

And so the gamester went away, to fulfil, 
in a few short years, the destiny he had 
foretold as awaiting him. 

Before the world was quite a year older, 
two happy pairs in whom we have an inte- 
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rest had stood, at different times, before the 
altar of Reigate Church, and formed after- 
wards one household in a distant part of 
England. Need we say that we refer to 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilmot, and their faithful and 
obedient servants, Mr. and Mrs. Martin? 
for Joe was their farm-bailiff, and Susan 
housekeeper, until certain interesting events 
occurred, which rendered a separate resi- 
dence desirable. 

With Ruby's closing years come many 
painful remembrances. Let us hope he 
uses his chastenings wisely. If so, there 
may be good in store for him, made sweeter 
by the bitterness of the past. 



in 



MIND TOUR OWN BUSINESS. 



CHAPTER I. 

It was the middle of October. The fields 
had yielded up their harvests, and the 
plough had been again busy, but the coun- 
try had acquired a new beauty from the 
change which had come over the forest 
trees and untrimmed hedgerows. 

The beech was clothed in golden leaves, 
which almost glittered in the sun, harmo- 
nising with the rich brown of the oak and 
yellow of the elm, contrasting pleasantly 
with the tender green of the ash and 
the more sombre hue of the larch. The 
graceful ferns, now dry and sapless, mingled 
their many shades of colour with those of 
the hornbeam, quickset, and brambles in the 
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hedgerows which bordered a green lane 
leading to a pretty viUage some mUes 

from . It was morning, and de- 

spite the thick autumn covering of hedges 
and underwood, the hounds were abroad, 
the occasional whoop of the huntsman 
and the cry of the pack directing the 
eye to an adjacent copse, where might be 
seen the red coats of the horsemen glanc- 
ing through the close-set trees, until, with 
a joyous cheer the whole field streamed 
away in hot pursuit of the chase. The 
village could be seen here and there through 
the trees, and the light cloud of smoke 
which hung over it was a cheerful addition 
to the scene. A snug, red-brick cottage 
was also visible, and its trim garden and 
well-cared-for fences assured the passer-by 
that no idle man kept house there. 

Mr. Oddiman was one of the busiest men in 
the neighbourhood, although of no profea^ 
sion, and possessed of ample means, to which 
must be added a benevolent heart. The poor 
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Lad in him an active friend — and for the 
matter of that — ^the rich also, for no service 
was too irksome for the good-natured Mr. 
Oddiman. There were some people ill-natured 
enough to call him a busy-body, and to in- 
stance occasions when, but for his friendly 
interference, matters would have arrived at 
a satisfactory conclusion much sooner than 
they did, and to declare that sometimes no 
difficulties would have arisen had he been 
content to " mind his own business." We 
confess to sharing in those opinions, and 
the tale we have to tell will be our justi- 
fication. 

The green lane of which we spoke was 
about half a mile in length, and at the 
end farthest from the village stood a cluster 
of beeches crowning a gentle slope descend- 
ing to a bright swift stream which turned 
the wheels of a mill, and formed altogether 
as pretty a subject for a picture as Arthur 
Mowbray or any other landscape-painter 
could desire. 

VOL. II. I 
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We will tell you at once all we know of 
Arthur Mowbray, the young artist who is 
now striving to transfer to his canvas the 
scene we have attempted to indicate. He 
had been left an orphan at a very early 
age, and his education and nurture had 
devolved upon a kind-hearted blundering 
uncle, a captain in the merchant-service, 
who, dying after making a bungling will, 
left Arthur dependent upon the liberality 
of his cousin Orgrave, to whom all the 
old Captain's property reverted. Notwith- 
standing his cousin's earnest reasoning to 
prove that the will was not a true expres- 
sion of the old man's intention, and that 
therefore Arthur had no right to have any 
delicacy in accepting the annuity paid to 
him, yet he still felt his dependence, and 
determined to free himself from it as soon 
as possible. With this intention, he had 
cultivated sedulously for some time the 
practice of an art which had been a favour- 
ite amusement with him from his boyhood, 
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and his improvement had been commen- 
surate with his industry. In his rambles 
"in pursuit of the picturesque/' he had 
wandered to Dawley, and struck with the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery, had 
taken up his quarters in the house of the 
village blacksmith. At the end of a fort- 
night he fell sick, cold and fever prostrated 
him, and he would probably have died for 
want of nursing, had not the doctor, whilst 
smoking his evening pipe with Mr. Morri- 
son, the schoolmaster, mentioned his case 
and excited the sympathy of the tender- 
hearted dominie and his two pretty daugh- 
ters. The invalid was forthwith visited, 
and afterwards nursed and cared for, as 
though a father's and sister's love watched 
over him. Mowbray's recovery was slow, 
notwithstanding all the care of his new- 
found friends, and his removal for a time 
from the rough lodging at the blacksmith's 
to the prettiest of chambers, hung with the 
whitest of dimity, and fragrant from the 

T ^ 
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freshest and sweetest of flowers that the 
schoolmaster's garden could supply. As 
strength came back again, the day was 
shortened by pleasant rambles or agreeable 
employment in the evening, made almost 
too brief by the gentle influences which 
converted the school-house into home. 

When Mowbray was well enough to re- 
suuje work, he returned to his old lodgings, 
for the blacksmith and his wife had shown 
him all the kindness within their knowledofe 
or capacity. It was not, however, an easy 
matter to reconcile himself to the change, 
and he found it necessary to seek the school- 
master's society almost as much as when 
he was his guest. With what result ? 

The day on which our story opens was 
almost as warm as the latter summer, and 
Mowbray was engaged as we have described 
him. Three times had he painted in that 
grand old beech, and each time with dimin- 
ished effect. It was evident his mind was 
not in his work, and ever and anon he kept 
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glancing down the green lane, when his 
eyes should have been fixed on the object 
before him. In his half-finished picture 
there was seated at the foot of the tree the 
figure of a young girl. The face had been 
worked upon with great care and skill. It 
was evidently a portrait, and for a landscape 
painter excellently done. The church-clock 
struck eleven, and as the last stroke fell 
upon the bell, a young girl stepped into the 
lane from a hidden footpath, which led to 
Mr. Morrison's school-house. 

"Ah!" said Mowbray, half aloud, "as 
punctual as the sun ; " and rising from his 
seat upon a felled tree, he hastened to meet 
Marian Morrison. 

"How kind, how very kind you are, 
Marian," he said. 

" I am too happy to be of service to you, 
Mr. Mowbray," she replied ; " and you tell 
me your time is wasted if I am not here to 
sit for you." 

" Indeed, it is so, Marian," replied Mow- 
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bray, his face flushing as he spoke; '*my 
thoughts are ever with you, and when you 
are away I only daub at random." 

" How foolishly you talk," said Marian, 
colouring deeply. "Where shall I sit ? 
Where I did yesterday ?" 

*' No, Marian; sit here beside me on this 
tree ;" and he held out his hand to her, but 
she refused to take it. 

" No, Mr. Mowbray, where I sat yester- 
day, or I return," replied Marian. 
- " Do as you will," said Mowbray; " and I 
will look at you as a child gazes upon space 
and thinks it heaven." 

" Such silly compliments displease me," 
replied Marian, " and make me blame my- 
self for listening so often to you." 

Mowbray laid down his palette^ as he said : 
"Marian, now it is you who are unkind. 
You must believe I love you, or why do I 
remain here, spell-bound as it were, asking 
onl}^ the happiness of your companionship, 
the blessing of your presence ?" 
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Marian rose and said, " How wrongly I 
have acted !" 

" Wrongly ! '* .exclaimed Mowbray, '' rt is 
ordained that all should love !" 

" I must not listen to you," said Marian, 
turning to go, " and if you regard me " 

" If I regard you !" exclaimed Mowbray, 
taking her hand and pressing it passionately 
to his lips. 

" Well, if you love me," said Marian, her 
face one rosy blush ; " if you love me, let it 
not be a secret from my father. I know these 
meetings to be wrong, and wrong knowingly 
pursued will assuredly bring its punishment." 

" To-morrow he shall know all, dear 
Marian." 

"To-morrow! Why not to-day?" she 
asked. 

" You will laugh at me if I confess the 
reason," said Mowbray, smiling. " I am by 
nature so bashful, so cowardly, — perhaps 
that is the better word, — that I need the 
day to nerve me for the encounter." 
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" Surely, you do not fear my father?" 
asked Marian, smiling in her turn. 

"Fear him!" replied Mowbray, "Fear 
him! dear, good old man! who gave me 
welcome as a stranger, and made me an 
honoured guest when I was ill and lonely. 
No ; but think what I am about to ask — ^his 
dearest treasure." 

"You forget I have a sister," said 
Marian. 

" True, I had forgotten all but you." 

" Here she is to remind you of her exist- 
ence," said Marian, as her almost counter- 
part came towards them. "I told her I 
was coming here. Resume your work, 
Arthur ; my father must be the first to know 
our secret." 

Fanny Morrison accepted her sister's pre- 
sence as a matter of course, and proceeded 
at once to examine Mowbray's canvas. 

" How beautiful !" she exclaimed. " What 
a transparent sky, and the light upon those 
pollards is excellent I" 
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" Confess, Miss Fanny, you paint," said 
Mowbray, 

"Oh, dear, no! but I admire pictures, 
especially of places which I have known, 
and this one is very dear to me, as it is 
associated with my poor dear mother. You 
remember, Marian?" 

'' Yes, it was a favourite walk of dear 
mother," replied Marian, looking down upon 
the grourfd as though some thought of 
wrong-doing rose up in her mind. 

Fanny did not observe the expression of 
h^r sister's face, so much interested was she 
in the picture. 

" How very like this is to Marian," she 
said, clapping her hands with the pldfa- 
sure of the discovery. "Just her ex- 
pression when she is very pleased and 
interested." 

" I am glad you think so !" exclaimed 
Mowbray, with undisguised delight. " Praise 
to a poor artist is very welcome." 

"It is deserved, in my poor opinion. 
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Why, what is there to blush at, dear 
sister?" asked Fanny. "You are pleased 
and interested sometimes, and I know who 
would prize that picture very much." 

" Who ? pray, tell me who ? " said Mow- 
bray earnestly. 

" Do you see that pretty, old-fashioned 
house yonder," and Fanny pointed to an 
old Manor-house, half-hidden among the 
stately elms which grew around it. " The 
owner of that house is Mr. Vernon, a great 
admirer of my sister ! " 

"Fanny!" exclaimed Marian, her face 
reddening with anger. 

" Why, you know I am telling the truth," 
replied Fanny; " I have not said that you 
admire him, though I hope some day to be 
able to do so." 

" Mr. Vernon will always be indifferent 
to me," said Marian. 

" No ! no, dear sister — a handsome man, 
well educated, good tempered, and prosper- 
ous, is not likely to be treated with indiffe- 
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rence," replied Fanny, laughing. " May I 
ask Mr. Vernon to see your picture ?" 

"Thank you," answered Mowbray, his 
manner indicating embarrassment, if not 
displeasure ; " I see no use in giving him 
that trouble, as I intend this sketch, when 
finished, as a present to your father." 

"Oh! how pleased he will be!" said 
Fanny, "for he doats upon his children, 
and should — ^mind I only say should — 
Marian leave us for the pretty home yonder, 
this faithful likeness will still seem to make 
her present amongst us." 

Fanny's careless talk silenced Mowbray; 
and Marian, with a woman's quickness, read 
her sister's thought, and so she said : 

" If you will release me, Mr. Mowbray, I 
and my sister will leave you." 

He could but thank her for the time she 
had already devoted to him; and Fanny, 
too unskilled in lovers' stratagems to under- 
stand the truth, placed her arm around her 
neck, and bidding Mowbray good day, and 
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inviting him to their cottage in the evening, 
went homewards. 

Mowbray gazed after them until they had 
left the green lane for the footpath through 
the copse, and long after ; his mind full of 
Mr. Vernon, of whom he had heard for the 
first time as an admirer of his beloved 
Marian. 

At length he resumed his work, but his 
progress was slow and unsatisfactory, as 
Marian's face at times filled all his can- 
vas, or Mr. Vernon's old Manor-house 
attracted his eye in place of the grand old 
beech. He was roused from this unsatis- 
factory dreaming by the crash of timber, as 
a well-mounted horseman leaped the hedge 
into the green lane, and then rode quietly 
towards the spot where Mowbray was seated. 
The painter started, as he evidently recog- 
nised the new comer, and it was also clear 
that, for reasons of his own, he wished to 
avoid an interview. Not so the rider, who 
stopped his horse, and having regarded 
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Mowbray's work for a few moments, 
said coolly : " What have you got there, 
a picture ? Pm very partial to paint- 
ing ; " and then dismounting, stood at the 
painter's shoulder. " Oh ! a landscape, eh? 
Not a bad subject. The sky's too blue, 
and the grass too green. What's the price?" 

"It is not for sale," replied Mowbray, 
curtly. 

"I beg pardon. Am I addressing an 
amateur?" asked the horseman, and then 
exclaimed, as Mowbray turned his face 
towards him, " What ! by Lord Harry, it's 
Arthur Mowbray !" 

" Yes, Ernest Orgrave," replied Arthur, 
holding out his hand, " I am your poor 
cousin." 

"I'm devilish glad to see you," said 
Orgrave, taking the proffered hand coolly ; 
and speaking in a tone that indicated any- 
thing but enthusiastic delight at the meet- 
ing, adding, " How long have you been a 
dauber of pigments ?" 
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know what you are going to say, something 
about virtue being its own reward — an 
admirable provision of nature, virtue don't 
require, and therefore don't receive any ac- 
knowledgment. Well, this Mrs. Frazer has 
lately committed matrimony;" and here 
the speaker broke into a loud laugh, which 
continued so long that Mowbray inquired 
the cause of his merriment. 

"Why," said Orgrave after some effort 
to speak, "she married a fellow named 
Smith, who turned out to have been servant 
to one Bangalore — ^an Indian something or 
other. The old fellow died of a surfeit of 
mangoes, and left his footman the greater 
part of his money. Mrs. Frazer, not know- 
ing what he had been, and being as poor as 
Job, though as proud as Juno, married tbe 
ex-flunkey, and they are now living in this 
neighbourhood." 

" They call themselves Smythe, and live 
not a mile from Dawley," said Mowbray. 

" So I heard," replied Orgrave. " I hear 
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the flunkey is gloriously vulgar, and that 
his wife writhes at his gaucheries. So pack 
up your pigments and let us call on them. 
I want something to excite me." 

" You must excuse me, cousin," said 
Howbray; "I have no wsh to make an 
acquaintance that would either pain or 
annoy me." 

"Oh, bother!" cried Orgravc "You 
always were so infernally sensitive — Fm 
not. I make a rule to find amusement, 
when, where, and how I can ; and after all I 
lead a melancholy life, yet I live well and 
do nothing." 

The conversation of the cousins was in- 
terrupted by the sudden, the almost super- 
natural appearance of Mr. Oddiman, who 
had, unperceived, joined the party. 

" Good morning, Mr. Mowbray," said the 
urbane old gentleman, bowing with the air 
of a courtier. " Delighted to see you in 
this part of the country, Mr. Orgrave." 

Orgrave returned the bow, and then said, 
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" Much obliged, I am sure. Some friend of 
yours, Arthur?" 

" Yes, gentlemen, an old friend," replied 
Mr. Oddiman, " for I recollect your grand- 
father, Mr. Orgrave, making my first pair 
of leather breeches. He was a capital 
tailor and a very worthy man." 

He was quite right. Orgrave's grand- 
father had been a tailor and a very worthy 
man, and his grandson, not in the least dis- 
concerted by the reminder, merely observed, 
" Oh, ho ! you're an eccentric, I see." 

" Well, I suppose I am," said Oddiman, 
" for my notions of right and wrong seem 
sadly at variance with those which obtain 
at the present day. You and I now should 
be at odds about most things." 

" Possibly," replied Orgrave. " Pray, 
how do you know anything of me ?" 

"By report, sir; only by report," said 
Oddiman, '^ and that lady declares " — here 
the old gentleman bowed very politely — 
^* declares that you are a most accomplished 
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libertine, and that your cousin, Mr. Mow- 
bray, is but little better." 

" You seem to have been strangely mis- 
informed, Mr. Oddiman," interposed Mow- 
bray. 

"You think so?" replied the old man^ 
his tone, manner, look, assuming a serious- 
ness, quite unusual with him, as he pointed 
to Marian's portrait. " What is this ? The 
portrait of a young and simple girl, almost 
a child, the life of an old man's heart. Is 
it well to employ the leisure riches have 
given you, to use the advantages education 
has bestowed, to lure a guileless creature 
into ruin ?" 

" You do me injustice !" exclaimed Mow- 
bray. "1 — I — " he hesitated, he felt to 
explain his own conduct Marian must suffer, 
and Oddiman formed an unfavourable 
opinion of his silence. 

" The lie sticks in his throat," thought 
he. 

Orgrave silently ejijoyed the scene; and^ 
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removing his hat, approached Mr. Oddiman 
with an expression of respect, and said : 

" I am most desirous of standing well in 
the opinion of one who has such gratifying 
recollections of my grandfather, the breeches 
maker, and as some atonement for my 
cousin's folly, will you allow me to contri- 
bute a guinea to the Dorcas club, of which 
you are doubtless the president." 

Oddiman saw the insult intended, and 
exclaimed, "Do you mean that Tm an 
old woman, you impertinent puppy?'' 

" What !" said Orgrave, " don't like being 
quizzed, old boy? You wince as though I 
had pricked you with one of my grand- 
father's needles." 

Mowbray endeavoured to pacify the en- 
raged old gentleman, but without effect; 
and the two cousins at length withdrew, as 
Mr. Oddiman sat himself upon the fallen 
tree, and in a few minutes recovered his 
wonted equanimity. 
^ " What a fool I was," he thought, " to be 
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put out of temper by those profligates — I'll 
thwart those fellows yet." 

Ha took from his pocket a small silver 
whistle which he blew, and in a few 
moments a man whom he called Weazle 
come from behind a clump of alders where 
he had been evidently keeping watch. 

" Weazle," said Oddiman, *^ keep you 
constantly on the track of those fellows." 

" I have done so on Mr. Mowbray all the 
morning; I've been behind those alders 
these two hours. Mr. Mowbray is certainly 
in love with Miss Marian." 

" In love !" exclaimed Oddiman. "Weazle, 
you are a donkey ! He knows no more of 
love than that gate-post. You would 
believe his fine words, as that poor silly 
girl will, if I don't open her eyes to the 
character of that fellow." 

"Well, sir," said Weazle, "you will have 
your own way, but it's my opinion you'll be 
spoiling a good match if you meddle in the 
matter." 
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"Meddle, sir! What do you mean by 
meddle?" exclaimed Oddiman. "I never 
do anything, but from the best intentions. 
Meddle! that's a very unpleasant word, 
Weazle, and don't use it again, don't !" 

" I shall," said Weazle to himself, " for 
he's always making some mess with his 
good intentions. I wish he would mind his 
own business." 

Mr. Oddiman was out of. humour with 
himself somewhat, and with his attendant 
more, and so he paced rapidly down the 
lane towards the village, followed at a 
respectful distance by Weazle. 
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CHAPTER II. 

It is unnecessary for the purposes of our 
story to recount the wooing of Mr. and Mrs. 
Smythe, into whose country house we wiU 
now intrude ourselves. Such a mesalliance 
would have been impossible, had not Mrs. 
Frazer been a woman of vulgar tastes and 
extravagant habits, and utterly incapable of 
self-exertion, when the death of her hus- 
band, Tom Frazer, a scampish fellow, left 
her penniless. She made Mr. Smith's ac- 
quaintance, or Mr. Smythe, as she chose to 
spell his name, in a Liverpool coach, and 
finding him possessed of considerable wealth, 
and most desirous of sharing it with any 
personable lady who would have him. Widow 
Frazer .brought herself to swallow all Mr. 
Smith's deficiencies, and married him clan- 
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destiiiel}', Iiaving secured to herself a settle- 
ment of sufficient amount to insure her 
against future penury. 

The married life of the Smythes was not 
an enviable one — constant recriminations, 
constant breezes; and we will drop in upon 
them whilst one is in full blow. 

" I didn't say wixen !" said Mr. Smythe. 

*' You did, sir!" replied the lady. ** You 
said I was a wixen. The word is bad 
enough with a v, but vulgarized by a tr, it's 
not to be borne." 

" Fiddle-de-dee !" cried Smythe. '' I only 
meant you was werry aggrawating." 

" Werry aggrawating! there it is again." 

''Well, how you go on," said the per- 
plexed husband, " as though w was to do 
nothing but look at the other letters of the 
alphabet. You wasn't so perticalar " 

''Particular, if you please, Mr. Smythe." 

'^ I say perticaler," retorted Mr. Smythe, 
" perticaler once on a time, Mrs. S." 

*' I wish to goodness I had been," replied 
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the irritated lady. "What made me so 
blind to your defects, I can't think." 

" Oh, but I can !" said Smythe, " you had 
my jinture in your eye." 

" Jointure — pray say jointure," cried 
Mrs. Smythe. 

"I object, ma am !" replied Smythe ; " do 
you think everybody learned to spell out of 
your dixinary? What I mean by jinture 
is the ten thousand pounds I ^^ras fool 
enough to settle upon you when we was 
married." 

" We was. Ah ! I sold myself, I own it. 
I sold myself for that miserable sum," said 
Mrs. Smythe. 

" Miserable sum !" exclaimed her hus- 
band. " l^gad, do you know anybody who 
would buy you at half price?" 

'* Brute !" exclaimed the lady. " You 
will want to take me to Smithfield some 
day with a halter round my neck." The 
thought was too horrible to sustain in an 
upright position, and so the •fair speaker 
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threw herself upon the sofa and affected to 
weep. 

" Mrs. Smythe," said the husband, " that's 
not fair of you to cry. What is the matter 
with you? Haven't you everything you 
wish for? A handsome house, splendid 
furniture, a footman in livery, a first-rate 
wehicle, besides a pony chay." 

" Wehicle ! pony chay !" groaned the lady 
on the sofa. 

"Tm sure them's enough, considering 
the few wisitors we have. You won't let 
me see my old friends, and your old friends 
wont see you." 

"No!" exclaimed Mrs. Smythe, looking 
up like a tigress from her lair. "IVe 
sacrificed them all for you !" 

"And the jinture," added Smythe. 
" You knowed what I was before you 
married me." 

*'No I did not!" said the lady flatly. 
" You never told me you had been a foot- 
man." 
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" Because you only inquired whether my 
property was freehold or funded. I'm not 
shamed of having worn plush." 

" No, that is evident, quite evident," said 
the lady, " or you would not be continually 
instructing the servant in his duties." 

" Well, I own that's wrong," replied 
Smythe ; " but when I see a fellow waiting 
at table as though he was lion's prowider 
in a menaggerie, my blood biles, regularly 
biles. You shouldn't be too hard upon 
me, because, you see, I've been a little 
took in." 

" What ! by me, sir ? " The tigress sat 
upright, as though ready for a spring. 

" Well, to be plain, yes, by you," replied 
Smythe. " I married you to get into genteel 
society. You told me a great deal about 
your grand relations; now the only one 
Pve seen is your brother, and the sight of 
him cost me five hundred pounds." 

The tigress sprang to her feet, and said, 
"How mean of you to mention such a 
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trifle! Frederick, I am sure, will always 
consider the money as a loan." 

"That's what I'm afraid of," retorted 
Smythe. " I'd forgive him if he'd return 
it. As for the rest of your family, they 
seem to be non est inwentus.^^ 

"To be what, sir?" 

" That's Latin," said Smythe, " and means 
they're not inwented." 

" And can you taunt me with the deser- 
tion of my friends?" cried Mrs. Smythe, 
the tigress evidently let loose. " You, for 
whom I have become thus isolated ! Can 
you blame me because, in seeking to — ^in 
seeking to — ^" 

" To provide for your old age," said 
Smythe, supplying the conclusion of the 
sentence. 

" No, sir ! In seeking to find a protector 
I have left myself without a friend. But 
that shall be remedied. I will have one 
conversable being about me. I intend to 
engage a companion !" 
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"Well, that's nothing to me," said 
Smythe; "but you ought to give her re- 
markable high wages." 

This connubial skirmish was interrupted 
by the servant presenting a card to Mrs. 
Smythe, who instantly exclaimed with great 
delight, "What! my cousin Orgrave, the 
member for Puddleton. Tell him I'm dress- 
ing. Rusty, and will be with him directly ;" 
and the obedient servant carried the fib to 
the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Smythe's manner changed alto- 
gether; and, approaching her wondering 
husband, she purred rather than said, 
" Now, my dear John, will you oblige me 
for once in your life ? " 

"Well, your ciwility's so uncominon," 
replied Smythe, " that I will." 

" There's a dear man ! So now promise 
me that you'll stay here until my cousin 
Orgrave has left the house. Don't ask why, 
but promise me, and I know if you do so, 
nothing will make you break your word." 
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" Well ; but why ?'' said Smythe. " Why 
do you wish me to be inwisible? Are you 
ashamed of me?" 

"Ashamed of you? How can you say 
such a thing, dear John ? No ; the fact is 
Mr. Orgrave is notorious for his borrowing 
propensities; and, knowing your good 
nature, I would not have you led into 
making him advances, '* purred Mrs. Smythe. 

"Say no more. I promise,'* said her 
cautious husband, adding, " Don't ask him 
to dinner, because I'm uncommon soft after 
wme. 

" I'll dismiss him directly, my dear,'* 
replied the lady, leaving the room. 

When the door was closed, Mrs. Smythe 
shook her closed fist at her unconscious 
John, and muttered between her really fine 
teeth, " If I can only get Orgrave to coun- 
tenance me in London, I'll find some escape 
from this domestic purgatory." 

Mr. Smythe was looking at his honest 
vulgar face in the glass — ^which wore a self- 
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satisfied smile, as lie reflected that, though 
his wife was a bit of a tartar, she was cousin 
to a member of Parliament — ^no small dis- 
tinction in the eyes of John Smythe — when 
Rusty announced Mr. Oddiman, who, not 
doubting a favourable reception, had fol- 
lowed the servant into the room. 

Rusty had no sooner retired, than Oddi- 
man astonished Mr. Smythe by asking 
abruptly : — 

"You have a visitor here, have you 
not?" 

" Yes," replied Smythe ; " my cousin Mr. 
Orgrave, the member for Puddle ton." 

" Your cousin?" asked Oddiman. 

**Yes. I took him along with Mrs. 
Smythe. I was to find money and she was 
to find relations, though IVe never seen 
this one." 

"I thought not!" exclaimed Oddiman. 
"Are you a man of strong nerves? — ^no 
disease of the heart? Can you bear a 
shock?" 
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Smythe having assured him that he be- 
lieved himself to be " a heligible life for an 
assurance office," Oddiman confided to him 
his bad opinion of Orgrave, declaring his 
belief that Mrs. Smythe's cousin was not to 
be trusted in any man's house, and that he 
was the worst of robbers. 

" And our plate, all new, and plenty of 
it," said Smythe. " Besides, there's my 
emerald brooch — " 

" That's not what I mean," replied Oddi- 
man. " To abandon metaphor, Orgrave is 
the greatest rake about town." 

" 0, I can trust Mrs. Smythe," said her 
husband, laughing; "her natural ferocity 
isn't so easily subdued." 

" Tm delighted to hear it," said Oddiman ; 
" and I shall be glad to make the acquaint- 
ance of Mrs. Smythe." 

" Sir, she'll be delighted to know )'ou or 
anybody else," replied Smythe, " though we 
go to London next week; and her ladyship's 
on the look-out for a companion. Hark! 
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there's the drawing-room bell. I've capital 
ears for bells." 

And John puzzled Mr. Oddiman exceed- 
ingly, by laughing heartily at his old 
professional accomplishment. 

As Mr. Oddiman took his way homeward 
after his introduction to the lady of the 
house, he thought that Marian Morrison 
would be better away from home for a time, 
and that it would be a capital arrangement 
to procure her the appointment of companion 
to Mrs. Smythe; and, full of this idea, he 
walked briskly towards the little school- 
house of Mr. Morrison. 

He had been preceded by Mr. Verdon, of 
whom Fanny had spoken so favourably — 
not too favourably however — for Mr. Ver- 
don was a general favourite all the country- 
round, and as fine an example of a thorough 
English yeoman as you would find, look 
England through. He had taken his old 
friend Mr. Morrison somewhat by surprise, 
in calling upon a day when the Dawley 
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hounds were out, he being a keen sportsman 
and one of the boldest riders in the hunt; 
and this feeling was not diminished when 
Verdon, after much hesitation, declared 
the object of his visit to be nothing less 
than to propose to become the suitor of 
Marian Morrison. The old schoolmaster 
had known Verdon from his youth 
upwards, and held him in great esteem, 
and such a proposal could not be othei 
than most acceptable. 

" Have you ever spoken to Marian ? " 
asked Mr. Morrison. 

"Never directly," replied Verdon, "but 
with Fanny often. She has been my coun- 
sellor, my comforter when hope would have 
left me." 

Fanny entered the room as he spoke, and 
^oon learned the purport of his visit, and 
replied in answer to her father's inquiry, 
that she had often spoken to Marian of Mr. 
Verdon, and had told her how kind, how 
generous he ever seemed to be, and what a 
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happy girl she was to be esteemed by one 
who had the praise of all. 

" Your friendship has been too liberal in 
its advocacy, dear Fanny," replied Verdon. 
" Oh, no," said Fanny. " Have we not 
known each other from our childhood, and 
could I be silent when I learned how much 
you loved my sister?" 

Why did Fanny sigh as she said this? 
** And what has Marian said?" inquired 
her father. 

*^ Little at any time, and less of late ; but 
this is hardly fair to Marian. Mr. Verdon 
knows how to woo, and would not win 
without it." 

" Indeed, I would not," answered Verdon. 
" Her hand must be the free-will offering of 
her heart, or I will be a hopeless man with- 
out it — yet I wish you to speak to her, for, 
should I have deceived myself, I would 
spare her the pain of telling me the truth." 
And so it was arranged that Marian 
should be questioned by her father, and 

l2 
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that Verdon should return within an hour 
and learn his fate in love. 

". It is not without some regret that I un- 
dertake this task/' said Morrison. " To ask 
my child to love another — to become the 
sharer of another home than mine — ^to leave 
me ! It seems an anticipation of the grave ! 
But he is a generous fellow." 

"Oh! did you know how generous!" 
said Fanny, her eyes sparkling, and her 
cheeks glowing as she spoke. " How long 
he has loved Marian^ and yet forborne to 
seek this interview, knowing how your life 
is bound up in your children. How he has 
trained his mind to the same tastes as 
Marian's, read the books I've told him of, 
studied the same subjects that we have done 
at home, but with a result far better, in- 
vesting all things with a charm peculiarly 
his own." 

"Hey-day, Fanny!" said Mr. Morrison, 
smiling, " one would think that you your- 
self loved Mr. Verdon." 
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Her father did not see how this idle 
speech had driven the roses from his 
daughter's face, and how her swelling heart 
almost choked the words she strove to utter. 

" No, no ! he is my sister's lover. I see 
Marian yonder in the garden, father, and 
here is Mr. Oddiman to keep me company 
while you go to her." 

It was impossible for Fanny to conceal 
her emotion, whatever the cause, from such 
a quick-sighted busybody as Mr. Oddiman ; 
and as that gentleman had just encountered 
Mr. Verdon in a very confused and perturbed 
condition, he did not hesitate to put this 
and that together, and say to poor Fanny — 

"Ha, ha! Sly, sly, both of you, but 
I'm sly too. I was young myself once, but 
my heart was burnt to a cinder. So you 
wont tell me what Mr. Verdon has been 
here for? then I shall guess. He has been 
proposing to some one." 

" Yes," replied Fanny, almost mechani- 
cally, " to my sister." 
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"To your -sister!" exclaimed Odditnan, 
"What a monopolist that girl is! I thought 
it was to you." 

" Oh no !" replied Fanny, sitting nlown 
quietly on a chair. " It is an old attach- 
ment, one of years. My father is with her 
in the garden." 

"Then a word from me may perhaps 
clench the business," said Oddiman; but 
Fanny caught his hand, saying, "Stay, I 
think you had better leave them together, 
my sister should be unbiassed in her 
decision ;" adding, after a pause, and with 
a deep sigh, "Should she not?" 

Oddiman was bothered. Fanny's emo- 
tion perplexed him. His cognizance of 
Mowbray's proceedings in the morning 
weighed upon him like a guilty knowledge 
which made him particeps criminis against 
the family peace, and he could not refrain 
exclaiming as Morrison and Marian entered 
the cottage, "Well, I know all. Does she 
consent ?'' 
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As Mr. Oddiman was •a privileged 
intruder, Morrison replied : 

" She asks until to-morrow to decide." 

" Why until to-morrow?" said Oddiman. 
The acceptance of such a suitor as Mr. 
Verdon should not require much considera- 
tion ; unless, indeed, there is somebody else 
in the case. Eh, Miss Marian ?" 

The look which accompanied this inquiry, 
instantly satisfied the conscious Marian that 
her secret love for Mowbray was known, 
and she said at once, " Father, I will see 
Mr. Verdon to-day." 

Fanny started up from her chair, but 
instantly recovering her self-possession, 
went to her sister and kissed her 
fervently. 

"Bravo!" cried Oddiman. *' Marian, 
you are a good, sensible, dutiful girl ;" and 
the thought striking him at that moment, 
that he would pop off to Mowbray's 
lodgings and give him his quietus by letting 
him know Marian's decision in favour of 
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Verdon, the well meaning busybody almost 
ran out of the house, doing a little unin- 
tentional mischief on his way by making 
one personage of our story siapremely 
happy by the few words he uttered in 
passing. 

That person was Verdon, who entered 
the little school-room radiant with joy and 
love. 

"I have just seen Mr. Oddiman," he 
said, " and he has told m6 of the happiness 
which awaits me. Marian! dear Marian, 
you do not reject the love I offer you." 

Marian hid her face on her sister's 
bosom. 

"You know not," continued Verdon, 
"how long that love has been pent up 
within my heart — how it has been my 
torment and my joy." Each word he 
uttered went like fire to one listener's 
brain. 

''Speak to me, dear Marian; confirm 
these blessed tidings." 
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Taking Marian's hand, he would have 
pressed it to his lips, but with a strong 
effort she withdrew it as Arthur Mowbray 
entered the room, his face like snow, his 
eyes like fire. He said : " It is too true 
what I have heard. You have deceived 
me. 

"No, Arthur, no!" and in a moment 
Marian was in his arms. 

"What does this mean?" asked the 
astonished father. 

" Before you, sir," replied Mowbray, " I 
feel like a guilty man. I have won your 
daughter's love unworthily because secretly. 
Tomorrow would have made you ac- 
quainted with my presumption." 

"Is this true, Marian?" — the daughter 
made no sign — ^no answer. " And you have 
deceived me — me, your doating father!" 
He raised his hands as he spoke, and as 
though some evil thought struggled for 
utterance, but Fanny clasped him round 
the neck and said, " Oh! Father, judge her 
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not too harshly. Love grows not with our 
wiU. It springs up in the heart like way- 
side flowers, sown by the hand of heaven. 
Forgive my sister." 

The appeal was not made in vain. 

" My friend — Verdon — what can I say to 
you ?" said Morrison, the tears flowing from 
his eyes. 

Verdon had hitherto remained almost 
motionless. He now went to Marian's side, 
and in a gentle voice, almost in a whisper, 
asked her — 

" Marian, do you love him?" 

" Yes," she answered. He took her hands 
in his, and gazing at her steadfastly for a 
moment, let them fall gently, and left the 
room. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A YEAB and some months had passed away, 
and many changes had taken place in the 
little town of Dawley. Mr. Oddiman had 
made interest with Mrs. Smythe on Fanny 
Morrison's behalf, and obtained for her the 
companion's situation with that lady ; and 
for many months — ever since Marian's 
marriage with Arthur Mowbray — Fanny 
had been in London. 

Poor Verdon had not waited to hear the 
wedding peal that would have told him she 
whom he had loved so long was lost to him 
for ever. No, he had gone away, none 
knew whither for some time, until news 
reached Dawley that he was in London, 
leading a life of reckless gaiety, seeking the 
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foolish man's refuge from his sorrows — ^the 
short forgetfulness of dissipation. 

Mowbray and his wife occupied a small 
cottage at the end of the village, which 
had recently received a new inmate, whose 
christening was made the occasion of a 
whole holiday to Mr. Morrison's scholars 
now, when we resume our story. 

Mowbray had followed his delightful art 
with much success, but purchasers were few 
and his gains very small. He had an an- 
nuity still from Mr. Orgrave, which a less 
liberal hand would have found sufficient 
for moderate wants. 

In a pretty arbour in their little garden 
were seated Mowbray, Marian, and her 
father, the rustic table furnished with two 
bottles of home-made wine, rosy apples, 
and brown-coated pears. 

'' Cowslip ! Currant !" said Mowbray, 
reading the labels upon the wine. " Is there 
nothing but sickly ' home-made' for our liba- 
tions?" 
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" Contemning grandmother's wine, I de- 
clare !" exckimed Marian, laughing as she 
spoke. 

" The most generous draught the Dawley 
Arms could furnish would be unworthy the 
toast I give : ' Our child !' " and Arthur, as 
lie spoke, gently put aside, almost untasted, 
the glass which Marian had filled for him. 

" He is really serious !" said Marian, her 
mother's joy fading from her face. 

" Not he !" replied Mr. Morrison. '' The 
perfume of the cowslip still haunts the wine ; 
and it was in the spring-time he first met 
you, Marian." 

" I am an ungrateful fellow not to have 
remembered that;" said Mowbray, drain- 
ing his glass. "Nectar! Nectar! worthy 
Olympian Jove!" 

" Let me be Hebe, then," said Marian, 
" and fill your glass again, in remembrance 
of the absent, — dear sister Fanny. I often 
think she must recall her pleasant country life 
now that she is pent up in smoky London." 
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The toast was dnink ; and Mr. Morrison 
reminding them that he had promised 
Fanny a letter, left the husband and wife 
together. Mowbray sat silently gazing 
upon the ground for some time, until roused 
by Marian offering a penny for his thoughts. 

"They are yours, dearest; for I was 
thinking we could endure to be a little 
richer." 

^*What, again, Arthur?" said Marian, 
somewhat reproachfully. 

"Yes!" he answered; "I blush to own 
that at times when I compare our lot with 
that of others less deserving, I think that 
fate has dealt somewhat hardly with us.'* 

" How this discontented spirit grieves 
me," said Marian, rising and placing her arms 
about his neck. "We are not poor, and 
need not be, so long as we make our wants 
subservient to our means. We were not 

nursed in luxury" she paused, and then 

added, " I mean that I was not." 

"Go on, Marian; go on," said Mowbray, 
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"and make me own myself the ingrate 
that I am; but still remember that, from 
my earliest years, I have had scarcely a 
wish ungratified." 

" I do not remember that !" she replied : 
" I know and feel what you have sacrificed 
for your love of me." 

" Never think that, dearest ! Believe that 
all the blessings of my life are multiplied a 
hundred-fold since you have shared them 
with me. I poor ! I'll never thiftk so again, 
dear wife !" rising and walking towards the 
cottage. "We will envy no one. My 
selfishness has made me forgetful and un- 
grateful. I would not now exchange our 
pretty cottage for a king's house, Marian !" 

"Think what it will become, Arthur," 
said Marian, her face radiant with her love, 
— " Think ! when every spot is hallowed by 
our children's feet, and every room has 
some legend of domestic joy." 

" How it grows in beauty !" he continued. 
"What brocade, though of silk and gold, 
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could equal those modest curtains? What 
perfumes vie with these fragrant flowers? 
Not rich with such a wife — such a clever 
wife, who, like a fairy, has changed almost a 
hovel to an Aladdin's palace! Some day 
you shall teach me the spell which works 
such wonders." 

'^ One word declares it," replied Marian, 
— " Contentment." 

" Contentment !" he repeated. " Fll take 
a walk and school myself — contentment! 
I'll get that word by heart; at least III 
try." So, kissing Marian's cheek, he smiled 
and took his way to the green lane where 
we first found him at his artist-work. 

Marian turned thoughtfully to the little 
arbour, and tears trembled in her eyes. 
" Why do I not tell him all?" she murmured. 
"Did he know how much we owe to 
Fanny's generosity, his pride would make 
him more careful of our means. Dear 
Fanny, how many an anxious hour have you 
spared me I" How, we have soon to learn. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Seventy years ago, in Dean Street, 
London, was a coflTee-house much fre- 
quented by men about town, and many 
distinguished artists and writers of the day. 
"We remember it in later times, when it 
had been long deserted, its hangings time- 
worn, and dingy with the dust of years. 
The spacious coflTee-room had many tables, 
bright enough to reflect the taper brass 
candlestick which stood in the centre of 
each, supporting the smallest of dips. 
When we entered this old-world coffee- 
room, the only occupant was an enormous 
buck rabbit, hopping about its sanded floor, 
as though the ghosts of departed guests 
had scared away all human visitors. 

VOL. II. M 
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Seventy years ago at one of its tables sat 
Mr. Verdon, sleeping, a decanter partly 
filled with wine before him. His deep, 
stertorous sleep told how his waking 
hours had been employed, and it scarcely 
needed Weazle's s'tory to Mr. Oddiman, 
as they sat in a distant comer of the room, 
to tell how Verdon's life was being 
wasted. 

"There is not a place of riot in this 
great London where Mr. Verdon is not 
known," whispered Weazle. " I found 
him at a faro table, in the neighbourhood 
of Ranelagh, followed him to this tavern, 
and took up my abode here as you desired 
me." 

"Weazle, you're a treasure," said Oddi- 
man. "I believe you would find out the 
longitude of a lawyer's conscience, if it had 
any. Have you delivered my letter to 
Mrs. Smythe?" 

"1 have, sir," replied Weazle; "au<;l 
I hear Mr. Orgrave dinest here frequentlv." 
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"That's my doings," said Oddiman, his 
face beaming with satisfaction. "Arthur 
Mowbray desires to keep his marriage a 
secret from Mr. Orgrave. Why ? I guess 
why, and introduced Fanny Morrison ta 
Mrs. Smythe, in order that Orgrave may see 
and admire her, and so more readily excuse 
his cousin's marriage with her counterpart. 
That is what I call diplomacy." 

" And so do I," replied Weazle ; " for you 
seem to have made a terrible mess of what 
was a very plain case before." 

"What do you mean by a mess, sir?" 
exclaimed Oddiman, in a great pet. 

Weazle did not care for his anger a jot^ 
and so went on. 

" I mean simply this, sir. Mr. Mow- 
bray's sole motive in concealing his mar- 
riage is to avoid persons for whom he has 
no regard, and whose curiosity might in- 
duce them to visit him." 

" I don't believe it. He is dependent on 
Mr. Orgrave. He fears his displeasure." 

m2 
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" I don't believe that," said Weazle ; '* but 
let that be as it may, there's worse mis- 
chief done." 

" What, you old owl?" asked Oddiman. 
" Speak, and don't look so mysterious.*' 

"Then Mrs. Smjrthe's house is not a 
fit place for Miss Morrison," replied 
Weazle, in the most remorseless manner. 

Oddiman started back, and fairly gasped 
for a few moments. He then said — 

" That's false, Weazle, emphatically false." 

" It's not, sir," replied the unflinching 
servitor. " Miss Fanny is likely to suffer 
in reputation ; and, in fact, you have made 
another mess of it, I'm certain." 

Oddiman almost wept, for he had great 
faith in Weazle's opinions and honesty. 

"What an unhappy goose I am," he 
said, " I did it with best intentions. I do 
believe I broke Verdon's heart by giving 
him a dose of hope by mistake when I 
ought to have administered nothing but 
despair. What shall I do, Weazle?'' 
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" Take the girl away at once ! Mrs. 
Smythe, in her desire to get into society, 
has made the acquaintance of people of very 
doubtful character; and, mark me, if Mr. 
Orgrave meets Miss Morrison, you will 
regret it," said the comforting Weazle. 

" She must be got away, that's certain. 
Her father shall write to her directly. Book 
nae a place in the coach to-night. I'll go 
home. I wish I could mind my own 
business; it would be so much better for 
me, wouldn't it, Weazle?" said poor Oddi- 
man. 

"Yes, sir, and for other people also," 
replied the scarifier. " I've told you so a 
hundred times. You had better remain 
here, sir, whilst I go and make preparations 
for taking you into the country;" and 
Oddiman felt someway comforted when 
he saw the back of his very faithful 
servant. 

Poor Oddiman ; he saw that he had been 
making good and bad matters worse by his 
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meddling. He would not willingly have 
harmed a fly, and now he thought he was 
crushing his fellow creatures in swarms, 
from the very best intentions. He was 
constitutionally meddlesome, and couldn't 
help it. And so he set himself to work to 
devise some plan for the rescue of Ver- 
don, who now gave indications of awaking. 

"Poor fellow," thought Oddiman. 
^* Never came home until three to-day. 
Out all night, I hear. Gone to sleep in 
his chair, having attempted vainly to keep 
himself awake by drinking brandy." 

As these reflections passed through the 
old gentleman's mind, a waiter went to 
Verdon and roused him from his heavy 
slumber. 

"Well! what's the matter?" said 
he, scarcely conscious. "More brandy, 
Robert?" 

" Not at present, sir," replied the waiter. 
" 'Tis near four o'clock, and you are en- 
gaged out to dinner at five." 
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" Where ? I forget where," said the half- 
drunken man. 

"In Wimpole Street, at Mrs. Smythe's. 
You promised Captain Fowler to call for 
him, and told me to remind you of it," 
answered the waiter. 

"Did I? Well if I have promised, put 
out my things to dress. There is some 
brandy left, is there not?" 

" Eeally, sir," said the waiter, hesitating, 
" don't you think—" 

" Give it !" said Verdon, in a loud voice. 
" I am capable of regulating my own 
actions. Now leave me." With a shaking 
hand the glass was filled, but before he 
could raise it to his lips Mr. Oddiman had 
addressed him by name. 

Verdon put down the glass; and, mud- 
dled as he was, instantly recognised his old 
friend, and held out his hand, saying — 

"And what brings you to London?" 

" I've the misfortune to be an executor 
to a deceased brother-in-law, an attorney. 
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To-morrow, I am going back to Dawley. 
You remember Dawley?" asked Oddiman. 

" Why should I have forgotten it, sir?' 

"Well — why — it is so long since we 
have seen you there, and you have been 
so much in the gay world," said 
Oddiman. 

" You have heard that at Dawley, have 
you?" asked Verdon, with a tipsy sneer. 
"Well, sir, and what do they say to it? 
Some, I suppose, prophecy my ruin, and 
compute the bargains they may get in my 
broad acres. Some, I suppose, laugh at 
me for a fool, who had his heart broken 
for the love of a coquette; or, am I, like 
better men, forgotten by all who used to 
call me friend ?" 

" Indeed, sir, you do the lady an 
injustice." 

"What lady?" said Verdon, fiercely. 
"Mrs. Mowbray? 1 can speak her name — 
I have heard it too often, sleeping and 
waking, in the midst of riot, in the silence 
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of a sick man's room. May she be happy, 
is all my prayer !" 

" I am sure it is I I am sure it is !" ac- 
quiesced Oddiman, " and for yourself — " 

^Tor myself," interrupted Verdon, 
" there is nothing but forgetfulness ! I seek 
it everywhere, and sometimes find it ; some- 
times among the base I strive to forget her 
excellence ! Sometimes with wine, though 
that betrays me now and then, and makes 
my misery madness." He leaned his head 
upon the table and sobbed audibly. 

"Of course! Of course!" said Oddiman, 
consolingly. "Now, my dear friend, listen to 
a little good advice . Give up this rackety 
life. You are killing yourself by inches, 
and cheating the coroner. You'll die, sir — 
you'll die very soon." 

"Is there nothing to be feared worse 
than death?'' asked Verdon, raising his 
bleared eyes to Oddiman's face. 

"Yes!" answered he, emphatically. 
" Yes ! strait waistcoats, and you will be 
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wearing one. Now be persuaded by me, 
let me take you a place in the mail this very 

■ 

night; go down amongst neighbours and 
friends " 

" To be the laughing-stock of all !" inter- 
rupted Verdon; "to have my heart wrung 
and wrung again by every scene I looked 
on! To think that here I have listened 
to her voice — ^here watched for the first 
sight of her. Man! Man! you know not 
what you do when you talk thus to me !" — 
and he walked about the room with his 
head thrown back, and his face buried in 
his hands. 

Oddiman became alarmed at the effect 
of his eloquence, and said : " Oh ! Mr. 
Verdon, don't go on so. If you knew how 
you were loved and pitied !" 

"Pitied!" cried Verdon, striding up to 
his would-be comforter. "Pitied! Here 
I can escape that humiliation. In the 
world of pleasure, who cares if you have 
griefs so that you wear a mask of happiness ? 
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Add but your share of mirth unto the 
present, your past or future is alike un- 
heeded. Henceforth be that my world. 
My heart shall ache no more;" and with a 
player's strut he left the room. 

"Oh! good gracious!" sighed Oddiman. 
^*Now I've set him off worse than ever! 
Hell go and drink a quantity of wine, get 
taken up by the watch, and have no one to 
bail him. I wont go by the mail to-night. 
Oh ! if I could but mind my own business. 
But I can't ! I can't !" So paying his bill, 
and bribing the waiter to keep a careful 
watch for the next four-and-twenty hours 
on Mr. Verdon, the miserable good-hearted 
meddler went in pursuit of Weazle. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mrs. Smythb had secured for the London 
season a ready-furnished house in Wimpole 
Street, and had gathered about her, by the 
assistance of Mr. Orgrave, a very shady set 
of people, whose reputations, although not 
decidedly bad, were of such an equivocal 
character as to approximate very closely 
to it. 

Fanny Morrison was herself too innocent 
to discern the true position of those who 
formed the general society at Mrs. Smythe's 
table; and Mr. Smythe, who had really 
good instincts, was too ignorant and ill-bred 
to detect the true metal from the false. 
He had been absent from home for some 
days, and was not expected to return until 
the ensuing week; and Mrs. Smythe had 
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sought to relieve her solitude by giving 
profuse dinners, little suppers, and card 
parties. To more than one of these gather- 
ings, Verdon had been invited through 
the introduction of a Captain Fowler, a man 
about town, and supposed to be on half-pay. 
He had a vulgar, brazen woman for a wife, 
who might have been anything down 
to a camp follower. He never presented 
her. 

Fanny was sitting in her own room, when . 
the parlour maid knocked at the door, and 
afterwards announced that Miss Morrison's 
company was requested in the drawing-room 
after dinner, adding- 

" Ah, miss, anybody but me would won- 
der why you should sit moping in your own 
room instead of going to the gentry down- 
stairs; but I don't, our visitors ain't the 
sort of people for you — ^they're a queer lot, 
depend upon it." 

" Hush, Jane!" said Fanny, checking this 
criticism of Mrs. Smythe's friends. 
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" Pray, play on, madam !" he said ; and 
Fanny, blushing, rose in some trepidation. 
"Nay, I must retire if you consider my 
presence objectionable; but our friends 
below are getting too boisterous for my 
weak nerves." 

Fanny said something about the absence 
of Mrs. Smythe, for Orgrave's bold rouS 
gaze confused her. 

" She will be here shortly," he replied ; 
" though it is a great relief to have the ad- 
vantage of Mrs. Smythe's absence occa- 
sionally. I am sure you must find that 
vain and foolish woman a bore now and 
then." 

"Mrs. Smythe is my employer," said 
Fanny, with a frown, anxious to close the 
conversation; but Orgrave was not easily 
abashed or silenced, and so he answered — 

" More shame of Fortune to make her 
so ! How can you waste your attractions — 
your accomplishments, on such a woman as 
Mrs. Smythe, when this drudgery might 
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be exchanged for a life of ease and 
elegance ?" 

There are some words better unspoken, 
some evil thoughts and deeds better unre- 
corded, and those by which Orgrave 
offended Fanny's modest nature among 
the number, 

"At length I guess your meaning, sir," 
she said. " I should have thought my 
position would have protected me from 
insult/' 

" Nay, madam, stay !" 

"Not a moment, sir. This is the last 
time I will ever exchange a word with 
you !" and with all the tragic grace of an 
insulted woman, she passed by Orgrave 
and left the room. 

Orgrave looked in the glass, arranged his 
wig and steinkirk, and muttering — " Mrs. 
Sm3rthe was deceived," made a horrible 
grimace, and returned to the party in the 
dining-room. 

The candles upstairs had been lighted 
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some time, but the ladies had not thought 
fit to leave the dinner-table, when Mr. 
Smy the, unobserved by any of his household, 
stood, valise in hand, reflected in the pier- 
glass in his drawing-room. 

" Welir he said, half aloud. "Well! I 
suppose I am at home, though it seems that 
one of the 'Rabian Nights Entertainments 
was going on here. I thought the house 
was afire from the outside. It's very 
lucky I'm not above going down a arey, 
or I mightn't have got in. I might have 
walked off with the plate basket if I'd 
been in that line, and it hadn't been my 
own property. I suppose I may take the 
liberty of ringing the bell, if its only to 
find out if I am master!" Suiting the 
action to the word, he startled Rusty, in 
his pantry, then finishing some of the 
"bottoms" of Mr. Smythe's choice old 
Parson's port, 

" I never heard missus and the ladies go 
oipstairs," he thought, as he hopped up two 
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Steps at a time, so vigorous had been Mr. 
Smythe's tug at the bellrope. 

Rusty could scarcely believe his eyes 
when he saw his master. 

" What ! you here, sir." 

" Yes !" answered Smythe ; " I'm here 
without an invitation — What's going on 
below?" 

*^ Missus has got a dinner party," an- 
swered Rusty, smiling, as he always enjoyed 
the family battles, and he knew this event 
would be considered a casus belli. 

" There's six on 'em ! sir — Mrs. Grasper, 
Mrs. Tricksey, Mr. Orgrave" — 

''Mr. Orgrave!" cried Smythe. ''Well, 
that is cool, considering that a week ago 
I opened the door to him myself, and 
told him I was not at home. If 
that wasn't a dead cut I should like to know 
what is ; who else is there ?" 

" There's Mr. Verdon, a friend of Captain 
Fowler." 

" Oh ! he brings a friend, does he? I sup- 

N 2 
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pose he'll be billeting his troop, if he's got 
one, on us next. They've been working the 
wine pretty well." 

" Yes, sir, they has," said Rusty, with 
great glee; "four of champagne, three of 
hock, and they've just got their second 
magnum of port." 

" There, that'll do !" said Smythe, fearing 
to hear any further particulars, "there's 
the ladies coming up — take them things 
to my dressing-room, and don't say I'm 
here. I must put a stopper to these goings 
on. 

The ladies were so much amused by 
something they had heard at parting, and 
laughed so violently, that they neither saw 
nor heard Mr. Smythe, until Mrs. Smythe 
having declared Cousin Orgrave was a very 
dangerous fellow, the whole party were as- 
tounded by the appearance of the master of 
the house in the midst of them. 

"A very ^dangerous fellow, ladies; but 
you like him all the better for that !" 
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"Why, Mr. Smythe?" said his wife, as 
soon as she could speak ; " I did not know 
you had returned." 

" I didn't suppose you did, and it looks 
wery like a unexpected pleasure," he re- 
plied. *'It's as well I did return, seeing 
what is going on here." 

" What is going on, sir ? I have a 
party !" 

" Five parties, you mean, and one party 
that I particularly requested you to cut — 
Mr. Orgrave. Besides, these good ladies," 
he continued — turning to Mrs. Grasper, 
and her friend Mrs. Tricksey — "these 
good ladies have been here quite often 
enough." 

The persons addressed were so astounded 
that the powder left their heads in little 
clouds. 

" Mr. Smythe !" exclaimed his wife, " how 
can you proceed in this way before my 
friends?" 

" Because I wont say nothing behind 
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their backs I wont say to their faces. I 
want 'em to understand that I don't want 
'em here." 

It required all Mrs. Smythe's persuasive 
eloquence to soothe her irritated friends, 
and induce them to remain; assuring them 
that she would not have invited thera, had 
she anticipated her husband would have 
been present. 

" Well, that's a compliment to my respec- 
tability, and I thank you for it!" bawled 
out the plain-spoken Smythe, and then 
adding in a quieter tone, " I suppose all this 
comes out of your jinture? — because I'm 
not going to make a set of people conwivial 
for whom I don't care a button !" 

" I shall not condescend to answer you," 
replied the indignant lady. "I suppose 
you will show some respect for the de- 
cencies of society, and meet our guests 
at least with the appearance of a gentle- 
man !" 

"Oh! you want me to dress, do you?" 
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asked Smythe. "I suppose the dinner 
would disagree with them, unless I waited 
on 'em in my best clothes? Werry well — 
just ring the bell, my dear, and tell Rusty 
to bring me up some hot water." 
, There was a wicked smile on John 
Smythe's face, as he left the room, that 
boded no good to somebody. 

Mrs. Smythe had to endure the condo- 
lence of her friends at being allied to such a 
brute, and the only extenuation she offered 
for her folly in marrying him, was a certain 
parchment which secured to her ten thou- 
sand pounds. 

The gentlemen now joined the party up- 
stairs. They were all more or less flushed 
with the wine they had drunk : Verdon the 
most, from his previous debauch. Fanny, 
who had been summoned again to the 
drawing-room, did not recognise him at 
first, and when she did so, her fingers 
almost refused to do their office at the 
harpsichord. 
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"How changed! how changed!" she 
thought. " How strong must have been 
the love that could so revenge itself." 

Fortunately, none heeded her plajdng, 
and so her faulty performance was of no 
moment. It was well that it was so, for 
her mind was occupied by thoughts of 
Verdon, and her fingers at times strayed 
over the keys at random. 

Two of the ladies, with Fowler and 
Verdon, were seated at cards, while Mrs. 
Smythe and Orgrave engaged in conversa- 
tion. The latter were sufficiently near to 
Fanny, and spoke so loudly that she must 
have heard much that they said, had her 
mind been less occupied. One speech of 
Orgrave's did reach her ears, and startled 
her by its reference to herself. 

•' A schoolman at Cambridge's daughter !" 
said Orgrave, repeating something he had 
just been told; "then she knows the world 
only from books? I thought so from a 
tragedy speech she made to me just now. 
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She seems to be rather struck with that sot, 
Verdon/' 

Fanny's heart ahnost stopped, from a 
vague fear of danger to herself, and the 
knowledge of what Verdon had become. 

"Does he deserve that name?" she 
thought, as her earliest playmate stood 
before her mental vision in all the bright- 
ness of his glad boyhood and the nobleness 
of his young manhood. Her reverie was to 
be rudely broken ; for Verdon, overpowered 
by the heat and the wine 'he had taken, rose 
and staggered from the room a drunken 
man, the loud laughter of his recent friends 
ringing in his ears as he went out into the 
street. 

In a few minutes afterwards, Fanny, 
closely muffled, was on her way to Mr. 
Oddiman's lodgings. 

Mrs. Smythe was invited to take the 
vacant hand. 

"One moment," she said, "I must see 
where my bear of a husband is." 
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Her anxiety was instantly relieved, for 
that somewhat eccentric gentleman " put in 
an appearance," dressed in a full suit of his 
own livery. 

"Here I am?" he exclaimed, " at yours 
and the company's service." 

"You LLr screamed his wife, 
" you're in livery !" 

" My natural element, as I call it," 
replied Smythe. " I seem to occupy such 
a rum position in this house that I thought 
I'd dress according. Is there anything I 
can do for anybody? Oh! nothing?" 
continued Smythe, not the least disturbed 
by the general silence, "You don't mind 
eating the footman's dinners and drinking 
the footman's wine, but you're ashamed to 
own the crystal." 

" The what ?" asked Orgrave, in surprise. 

"The crystal, when he's not a butter- 
fly," replied Smythe. 

" Ignorant booby," said Orgrave, turning 
to Mrs. Smythe, "good evening, my dear* 
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cousin ;" and he left the room, followed by 
Fowler and the ladies. 

Mrs. Smythe was a limited Pythoness. 
She could, with the greatest pleasure, have 
shaken her low-minded husband out of his 
livery. 

"What am I to understand by this? 
Why am I to be thus degraded? How 
dare you appear in that odious dress?" 

"To remind you, ma'am," he replied 
coolly, provokingly cool, " that I 'ain't for- 
gotten what I was, if you have. I 'ain't 
going to be ruined because you want to 
play the fine lady. You've heard of people 
standing in white sheets with candles in 
their hands. Now, once a quarter, I mean 
to appear in full livery." 

" You do?'* screamed the lady. 

"I do, in full canonicals, as a sort of 
penance." 

Mrs. Smythe did not wait for the con- 
cluding insult, but said — 

" Then from this hour we live apart." 
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" Weiy' said Smythe, when his lady had 
left him to his own reflection, " live apart? 
Well, upon mature reflection, I don't think 
that's an event that will send me to an early 
grave." 

Mr. Smythe then went to the dining- 
room, and having satisfied himself that 
Rusty had deposited the remainders in the 
sideboard, retired to rest. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Mr, Oddtman, perhaps fortunately, was not 
at home when Fanny reached his lodgings, 
but the invaluable Weazle no sooner heard 
her story than he set out for the Dean 
Street coffee-house, accompanied by Fanny. 
Verdon had already arrived, and was in a 
small room adjoining the coffee-room — 
Weazle guessed how occupied, and so he 
asked the mistress of the house to receive his 
fair companion for a short time. The land- 
lady was a tender-hearted woman, and seeing 
at once poor Fanny's distress, induced her by 
a few womanly words to tell her the cause 
of her sorrow. 

Weazle had been welcomed by the more 
than half-drunken Verdon, who had had 
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recourse to his treacherous ally, strong mad- 
dening drink. 

" And so," he said, " you mean to stay 
with me, eh? and not leave me to the conso- 
lation of brandy and the society of some 
night-house." 

" Even so, sir; I wish to save you from a 
morning of self-condemnation," replied 
Weazle. 

Verdon repeated the words "self-con- 
demnation ;" and then added, " as though 
more brandy would not drown conscience? 
No matter, 'twas kindly meant, very 
kindly." As Verdon raised the glass of 
steaming punch to his lips, Weazle laid 
his hand gently upon the toper's arm, and 
said — 

" Nay, Mr. Verdon, no more." 

The action incensed Verdon greatly, and 
he exclaimed with tipsy ferocity, " Take 
away your hand — ^no man controls my 
actions." He drained the glass; and, 
Weazle, thinking it useless to let Fanny see 
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him in this painful condition, rose to take 
his departure. 

Verdon, however, seized his arm, and 
said, " No ! no ! you shall not go ; sit down 
five minutes, till the bowl is finished, it is 
long since I have seen a Dawley man," 
Then, turning away his bleared and drowsy 
eyes, he seemed to reflect for a few mo- 
ments. "Ah!" he said, with a deep sigh, 
"I often fancy I am walking the old 
stubbles with brave old Ponto— man never 
shot to a better dog. There he is at my 
feet, looking up into my face, and beating 
the ground with his tail. Good dog ! .good 
dog ! " He sat a few moments waving his 
head to and fro, one of life's saddest 
sights — a self-made idiot. 

*'Ah! sir," Weazle said at length, "it 
would do many a heart good to have you at 
Dawley again." 

" And they shall see me there again, but 
not yet — not yet ! I'll be as I have been, 
the first in the field. Why should I not? 
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I can hunt hounds as well as ride to them ! 
I know the cry of every hound in the pack, 
in cover or out. Hark, to him ! that's old 
Rattler's challenge! View the varmint 
steal away! The hounds come streaming 
from the wood, some topping the hedge, 
others creeping through gaps and holes! 
Yoicks! Yoicks! The best place to 
the best man!" and waving his hand 
above his head, poor Verdon led the chase 
again. 

*'01d scenes, old friends," thought 
Weazle, " may have yet a hold upon him. 
Miss Fanny was right — ^I will bring her to 
him;" and, unnoticed by Verdon, he left 
the room. 

Pushing aside the bowl and glass, 
Verdon rested his head between his hands 
and seemed lost in thought. 

" Go home again," he muttered. " Why 
not ? — why should a faithless woman make 
me an outcast? Go home? — Never! — Never! 
Better the madness of the gaming-house, 
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the hell of drinking, than that ! than that ! 
It will soon end." 

Weazle had returned silently with Fanny, 
who closed her eyes and clung to her com- 
panion's arm, the moment she saw the 
wreck before her. 

" You are alarmed ? " said Weazle. 

"No;" she replied, "but I was not 
prepared for this — he must be rescued — 
speak to him." 

Weazle obeyed her by telling him there 
was another friend from Dawley. 

"He's welcome too!" Verdon replied, 
but when his eyes fell on Fanny's face, he 
started, and then stared, at her vacantly. 

" Mr. Verdon," she said, " no doubt you 
are surprised to see me here, and at such a 
time. Do you not know me?" 

"Yes, I know you," he answered, 
covering his face with his hands, and rest- 
ing his head upon the table. 

"You once called me your friend — 
your almost sister. May I still speak to 

VOL. n. o 
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you fearlessly, truly, as I have before 
spoken?" 

Verdon muttered " yes,", without raising 
his head. 

" You once loved my sister, Verdon," 

"Once, ay once! and who believed it?" 

"I did!" replied Fanny. "You would 
then have died to prove that love." 

" I am dying," cried Verdon, still with 
his face hidden on his hands, and his head 
bowed down, " I am dying, and how? Ah ! 
how ? " 

" Then, Verdon, to have saved her but a 
moment's pain what would you not have 
'done ? But now each day you show your- 
self regardless of her peace, and strive by 
acts, unworthy of yourself, to wound her 
gentle spirit." 

"Not so!" cried Verdon, looking up at 
last — "Fanny, not so! I have debased 
myself that she should think I was never 
worthy of her love, and so saved her from 
4he self-reproach she must otherwise have 
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felt, for she did love me once; you know 
that!" 

''I once believed so!" replied Fanny, 
blushing deeply as she added, *^ I now know 
we were deceived. Oh, Verdon, did you 
know all — as one day you may, you would 
forgive me for so misleading you. Oh, spare 
me ! spare my sister the dreadful thought 
that we have been your ruin. Come home 
again. Resume your place among those 
who honour you." 

"No more, Fanny," he answered, 
" Leave me ; I am not worth your 
thought or care. Deceived by my hopes, 
I have played the coward and fled to 
excess, when I should have borne with 
patience! Oh, so debased, how dare I 
claim my place again!" 

** Think only of the past as of some 
disease which robbed you for a time 
of reason — ^the delirium over, . recovery 
will be speedy — Verdon, there are a 
thousand means to work your cure!" and 

o 2 
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Fanny, made bold by her holy purpose, took 
Verdon's feverish hand. 
" I know of none," he said. 
" None? Are there no poor, with pinch- 
ing wants, to seek and succour? No 
ignorant to teach? No kindly offices to be 
done between friend and friend?" 

" But I have lost all right to such high 
duties!" replied Verdon, with tears upon 
his cheeks. "Who would not taunt me 
with my vices, and call me hypocrite?" 

"None, Verdon, none!" urged Fanny. 
" Go home again, and redeem the loss both 
rich and poor sustained when your dear 
father died. Let not the loiterers in our 
churchyard say, when standing by your 
parent's grave, their son despised the legacy 
they left him in their virtues." 

" I would ! I would ! but it is too late ! 
too late ! " 

" Never too late to quit an evil course, to 
seek the good and find it ! " 

Verdon clasped the speaker's hand be- 
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tween his own, and pressed it to his burning 
lips. 

"You will return?" she said. ''You 
wiU." 

" I will ! I wiU ! Fanny, you have saved 
the prodigal!" and, clinging to her as 
though she were his better angel, he would 
not let her go until sleep overpowered 
him. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Towards the close of a calm summer's 
evening, two riders, master and man servant, 
mounted the hill that overlooked the village 
of Dawley. No sooner had the former 
caught sight of the grey church tower em- 
bedded in the midst of a grove of fine old 
elms, about whose tops the rooks kept con- 
stant motion, than he stopped his impatient 
horse, and for a few minutes shaded his eyes 
with hh hand. 

" I cannot go on," said Verdon, for it was 
he, dismounting at the little inn which stood 
midway down the hill. When in the parlour 
he wrote a few lines on a leaf of his note-book, 
and dispatched them to Mr. Oddiman. 

The landlady had instantly recognised 
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Verdon, changed as he was by the dissipa- 
tion of the last few months, but learning^ 
that he wished to remain undisturbed and 
unrecognised for a short time, she respect- 
fully curtsied and left him alone. 

Verdon could see his own home from the 
bow- window of the inn, and he was moved 
almost to tears. 

**Only two years! only two years!" he 
thought. " No more have passed since I 
was honoured, if not loved, by rich and poor^ 
and now I fear to enter my own home lest 
the spirits of the dead should rise up and 
upbraid me with my folly, my shame." 

He turned away from the window ai^ 
though he could not pursue the train of 
thought which led him to the past. " I think I 
should never have returned here but for 
Fanny — dear, noble girl; but when she 
spoke to me, my happier life appeared to 
come again, and made me loathe the guilty 
present." 

He was roused by the noise of wheels, 
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followed by Oddiman's voice, and the en- 
trance of the good old busybody. 

" How kind of you to come to me at 
once. The morning would have been time 
enough," said Verdon. 

" Couldn't help it/' replied Oddiman ; " I 
knew it was no use going to bed without 
seeing you. I should have lain awake all 
night, kicking off the clothes, wondering 
what you had to say to me, and why you 
had halted here wKen the door of the old 
hall is gaping to receive you, and my little 
house is cracking its walls with vexation, 
that you didn't think it worthy to receive 
you and your valise." 

"I am sure I should have been welcomed," 
said Verdon, shaking Oddiman warmly by 
the hand; "but, — ^you will laugh at me 
perhaps, — when the old church appeared 
in sight, the recollections of my follies made 
me sick at heart, and I had not courage to 
go on. Mr. Oddiman, when last we met, I 
treated you somewhat rudely." 
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" No, no ! not for a man who had break- 
fasted upon brandy ! " observed Oddiman, 
smiling. 

" You must forgive me, sir, I was then a 
fool — a madman ! " said Verdon. 

** Not quite so bad as that," replied Od- 
diman, " though with a little perseverance 
there is no knowing what you might have 
become. But no man is wise at all times, 
and it gives me great pleasure to think that 
I have been the humble means of bringing 
you to your senses." 

" It is not to you, my dear friend, that I 
owe my deliverance," answered Verdon, *4t 
is to Fanny Morrison. She sought me out 
when many would have shunned me; but, 
strong in her own purity, she feared not for 
herself. She only saw in the degraded 
man, the once honoured friend and play- 
mate of her childhood. When I reflect 
upon the past, I hate myself. What must 
that gentle girl believe me? — and what 
others also? But I have come to make 
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atonement. You told me, as Fanny did 
also, that Mrs. Mowbray had been made un- 
happy by my conduct. You must obtain 
permission for me to visit her. I know not 
why, but, since the recovery of my reason, 
I feel as though my love for her had gone, 
and that I can meet her again without 
emotion." 

" So much the better," said Oddiman. 
" We're all alike. Twenty years ago I had 
the love-fever myself; couldn't eat, lost 
flesh till my bones rattled in my clothes 
Uke dominoes in a bag. The flame within 
me produced a settled thirst, I drank to 
allay it, and I am sorry to say gave the 

• 

watch and the justices a great deal of 
trouble, for which I humbly beg their par- 
don. You see I am now hale, merry, and 
heart-whole ; you'll be the same. But tell 
me, Verdon — did you meet Fanny at Mrs. 
Smythe's?" 

" No, thank heaven ! " said Verdon, with 
great earnestness, ^^not at that wicked 
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woman's house. Dear Fanny, I should not 
have had courage to see her again, even 
had I known where to find her." 

"Why, at Mrs. Smythe's, in Wimpole 
Street," gasped Oddiman. " I sent her there 
as a companion." 

" You alarm me ! " cried Verdon. " That 
is no place for Fanny Morrison. She must 
return home instantly. To-morrow I will 
care for that." 

"Bless you, Mr. Verdon, bless you! I 
suspect I have made another unintentional 
mess of it. Get me out of this difficulty, and 
J will reform ; I will mind my own business. 
For three days I have lived upon suction. If 
you are a guilty creature, what am I ? You 
were only ruining yourself, now I am ruin- 
ing all my friends and their^relations. Not 
a word to Weazle, if you please. What a 
ride home I should have if he knew all. 
You go to the old hall to-night ? " 

" Yes," replied Verdon, " and will call 
upon you early in the morning." 
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When Oddiman had departed, Verdon's 
thoughts returned to Fanny instantly. 
*' She the companion of that woman ! To 
have been a witness, perhaps, of that dis- 
graceful brawl; and yet to seek me out. It 
seems as though Providence had linked our 
fates together, and she should be my better 
angel — ' Your friend and comforter ;' yes, 
those were her words. Strange that I should 
remember them, yet they are ever sounding 
in my ears like pleasant music." 

As soon as the night had come, Verdon 
returned to his long deserted home. Let 
none disturb the loneliness of his chamber, 
nor the meditations of a repentant man. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Two empty egg-shells, the well-picked 
bone of a mutton cutlet, and an empty 
silver tankard, declared that Mr. Oddiman 
had made an excellent breakfast, without 
reckoning the cup of bohea now steaming 
before him. 

'^ That is the first meal I have made these 
three days — ever since my return from Lon- 
don," said Oddiman to his faithful Weazle. 
''Why old lawyer Crimpem should have 
made me his executor, 1 am at a loss to 
guess." 

" Because he was your brother-in-law, 
sir, and knew how partial you are to meddle 
in other people's business." 

" Weazle ! " said his master, " that is un- 
kind, very unkind. You know the state of 
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mind I am in consequent upon Miss Mor- 
rison's position. You know I have tried for 
these three days to muster up courage to 
see her father, and now when I was recover- 
ing my equanimity a very little, you knock 
me down like a nine-pin. You know my 
moral com, and like a tight shoe will pinch 
me. I was about to confide to you a great 
secret, Weazle, something concerning that 
packet of Crimpem's which you gave me the 
other morning, but I'll be silent." 

" As you please, sir," said Weazle, " I 
hate secrets." 

As he finished speaking, the down mail 
from London stopped opposite the garden 
gate, and deposited no other than Mr. John 
Smythe and his very limited valise. 

" Good gracious ! " cried Oddiman, "what's 
the meaning of this? Why has he come 
here ? House on fire, perhaps, and every- 
body burned." 

" Well, matters was not quite so bad as 
that," Mr. Smythe said, " though two things 
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have brought him down; first my own busi- 
ness, and second somebody else's." 

Oddiman foreboded mischief. 

" First my own," continued Mr. Smythe; 
" I followed your advice, I sneaked into the 
house, and blowed up all the women." 

Weazle looked significantly at his master, 
who blushed up to his wig. 

" I put on my old livery and came down 
among them, like King Log in the fable- 
books. It settled Mrs. Smythe." 

"Settled her? What do you mean?" 
asked Oddiman, aghast. 

" Oh, it's not manslaughter !" replied 
Smythe, laughing, " but I've lost my encum- 
brance. We're separated. I'm now a sort 
of pinchbeck widower. It's true I can't 
marry again, and I'm very glad of it." 

Weazle looked at his master once more, 
but the old busybody only frowned, and 
inquired what had brought Smythe to 
Dawley. 

"Why, you see," he replied, " as Mrs. S. 
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only married me for what she could get, I 
know she will get as much as she can. Now 
there's a good many moveables about our 
country house, and she's been a little too 
sharp for me in London. The silver tea- 
service has wanished, and I hadn't time to 
count the spoons. I shouldn't have done 
it but for you, though; Mrs. S.'s friends 
was queer 'uns — wery queer 'uns." 

" Why, surely, no one could be injured 
by Mrs, Smythe's friends ?" asked Oddiman, 
more alarmed for Fanny. 

" I don't know," replied Smythe. " Judg- 
ing by the change which has took place in 
myself, I think evil communications does 
corrupt good manners; and — if I hadn't 
nigh forgot it ! — Miss Morrison's bolted with 
that rake-helly- fellow, Mr. Orgrave.^' 

Poor Oddiman staggered to a chair, and 
could only exclaim " Impossible !" 

" Kot with a woman! — ^nothing's unpos- 
sible with them/' rejoined Smythe. "I 
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heard him tell her our house wasn't worthy 
to hold such a angel — I heard " 

" Then why didn't you knock him down ?" 
exclaimed Oddiman. 

" Thank you," said Smythe. " I once 
got such a thrashing from a coal-heaver 
that I've forswore the noble art of self- 
defence ever since. Yes — she left us; and 
as you placed her with my good lady, I 
thought it right to let you know hov/ ]\Iiss 
had behaved." 

"Oh, what a meddling ass T am!" ex- 
claimed Oddiman. '' What a load of misery 
I have harnessed to myself! but I'll bear 
my burthen patiently. I'll go to Mr. 
Morrison, though he'll look upon me as 
the destroyer of his child, and curse me 
accordingly. But I'll go — I'll go !" 

"Do so, sir," said Weazle; "but assure 
him of Miss Fanny's innocence — I'll be bail 
for that." 

" I never felt so wretched in my life,'* 
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remarked Oddiman, despondingly. "May 
I ask your company, Mr, Smythe, as far as 
Mr. Morrison's ?" 

" Why, I think I'd rather not," replied 
Smythe. " I want to get on to my place, 
and Mr. Veazle's used to your lamenta- 
tions." 

So master and man set forth at once on 
their melancholy mission, whilst Smythe 
regarded them with evident satisfaction at 
the course he had taken. 

"I dare say," he thought; "I was not 
going to walk a mile and a half with that 
walley o' tears. When some people are 
miserable, they're never happy except in 
company. Now, when Fra in the dumps, 
I hate to have anybody a-nigh me. I 
always takes a corkscrew and shuts myself 
in the wine-cellar." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Arthur Mowbray's was the most perfect 
of cottages. His own good taste had helped 
to make it so, and Marian's busy fingers- 
had completed the rest. 

She was now at work at some embroidery,, 
for which it was difficult to assign a use in 
the lowly home she occupied. Fletcher, 
a faithful servant of her husband's family,, 
had just returned from a visit to Dawley,. 
where she had been to pay certain trades- 
men's bills, and one bright guinea lay upon 
the table. 

*' Well, Fletcher, all paid at last, I sup-! 
pose," said Marian, ^^ and this is all that is- 
left of dear Fanny's ten-pound note — Forty- 
pounds? Yes, forty pounds I owe her/' 

"Ah! madam," remarked Fletcher, "I 
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am sure my dear master would be grieved 
at heart did he know the sacrifices which 
are made for him. He will never forgive 
me when he knows all, as he must do 
some day." 

" But he must not know," replied Marian, 
smiling as she spoke. ** He is progressing 
so rapidly in his art that he will soon 
realize large sums for his pictures." 

Arthur's cheery voice was heard singing 
in the garden; and, in a minute after, 
Marian was in his arms. He had been 
away on a sketching tour, and had returned, 
he said, with a score of scenes, so that she 
would praise his industry, if not his pro- 
gress. When she had relieved him of his 
knapsack and sketching-stool, he took her 
face between his hands with the intent to 
kiss her for her attention, but as the light 
fell upon it, he started and exclaimed, 
"Marian! dear girl, what has happened? 
You are not looking well ; not half so well 
as when I left you !" 
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" Oh, indeed I am ; but the pleasure of 
seeing you has agitated me," replied the 
wife. 

" No ; you look careworn. Fletcher, tell 
me," said Mowbray. " You will not con- 
ceal anything from me T 

"Oh, sir! Oh, madam! I must speak," re- 
plied the one so appealed to. " When you 
are away, she slaves and slaves until her 
health is failing; denies herself the com- 
monest needful things, to make your means 
sufficient for the luxuries she thinks neces- 
sary to you. This embroidery is the work 
of hours that should have been given to 
sleep. Miss Fanny, too, has often sent her 
money." 

" Fanny ! " exclaimed Mowbray, his face 
reddening as he spoke. " Oh, my dear wife, 
to what humiliation has my thoughtlessness 
exposed you ? " 

" No, no," said Marian, " nurse has over- 
stated all." 

" Marian," replied her husband, " I read 
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the confirmation of her story in your face. 
But this shall end. What your love has 
purchased for me shall be treasured in ray 
heart for ever, but henceforth I will be 
prodigal no more ! " and so, both thanking 
the good and faithful servant who had re- 
stored confidence between them, they went 
forth into the garden to talk over their 
plans for the future. 

That evening, when seated side by side, 
examining the sketches Arthur had brought 
home, a knock was heard as though given 
by a feeble hand — Marian went to the door, 
and on opening it received in her arms 
her fainting sister, Fanny. Meanly dressed, 
travel-stained, and wearied to exhaustion, 
she hardly recognised the one she loved so 
dearly, and whose name but now had been 
upon her tongue. 

As soon as Fanny was restored, and able 
to converse, she told the story of wrongs 
suffered, and of perils braved and over- 
come. 
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She told of Orgrave's wicked wooing as 
already known to us ; but by Mrs. Smy the's 
connivance more cruelly pursued. How, 
fearing to remain, she had sought protection 
with fowler's wife, but found her more de- 
praved, and only escaped insult by the aid 
of the servant, Jane, who had lent her 
money and clothes, the better to avoid pur- 
suit. How she had travelled on foot, and, 
by the aid of the carrier's waggon, down to 
her native Dawley, where she hoped to wear 
out her life. 

"My trials," she said, in reply to her 
sister's recognition of the good she had 
conferred on her, " my trials have not been 
without their recompense, I feel I have 
rescued one from a mistaken course, whose 
welfare should be dear to all, Mr. Verdon.'' 

"Have you seen him?" asked Marian, 
eagerly. 

" Yes, designing men for their own bad 
purposes had drawn him into great ex- 
cesses," replied her sister. " It was my 
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happy lot to save him. That thought is 
now my greatest happiness. In the' midst 
of riot he listened to my voice. At my 
bidding he left his evil course, and when I 
told him how much there was for noble 
minds to strive for, how much for gentle 
natures to love and foster, he pressed my 
hand to his lips and blessed me. Oh! 
Marian ! to have saved him from ruin is to 
have earned the right to be most happy ! " 
Her face grew radiant as she spoke, and 
Iht large dark eyes glistened with tears. 

No wonder that Marian said, " Fanny, you 
love him ! You have loved him long, and 
he must be a dullard, indeed, if he thinks 
not the same." 

'^Oh, no!" cried Fanny, "let me not 
think that ! Let me not believe that I 
have confessed to him a love that he must 
spurn. Oh ! he will despise me." 

" Not so, dear sister — his nature is too 
generous." 

''True, I will trust to that!'' murmured 
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Fanny, as she laid her head upon her sister's 
bosom and wept. 

Was it joy or sorrow? 

Not vainly did she trust to Verdon's 
generous nature. At his first interview 
with Mrs. Mowbray he had been startled by 
something she said to him, and he pondered 
on her words until he saw the light. 

" Are you sure," said Marian, " that you 
did not invest me with the graces of 
another? We seldom met. Was it my 
mind that charmed you ? We seldom con- 
versed together. Were my tastes known 
to you, except by one who reverenced your 
own? Are you sure that it was me 
you loved? Could my voice have been 
heard, when your reason was the slave to 
passion and intemperance. Whose voice 
had the power ? " 

Verdon at last could answer these ques- 
tions with his heart. What but love could 
have had courage for his rescue ? What but 
love could have reclaimed the profligate and 
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found an eloquence to win him back to 
peace and honour. 

And so Verdon and Fanny's tale of love 
is told, and they became plighted to each 
other. 

It was on the very morning that those 
two hearts had found a resting-place, that 
the inmates of Mowbray's cottage were sur- 
prised at the advent of Mr. Orgrave and 
Mr. Oddiman. 

Orgi'ave entered without announcement, 
and paused, as no one spoke, all regarding 
him with mute surprise, whilst Oddiman 
remained standing in the doorway. 

"I'm afraid I disturb you, Mr. Mow- 
bray," said Orgrave. "Why, is this my 
reception beneath the roof I provide for 
you? Has Mr. Verdon been excusing his 
own follies at my expense ? " 

Fanny had given a letter to Verdon the 
moment she had seen Orgrave approach. 
As soon as he had read it, he looked at Or- 
grave and said: "Hypocrite! mean and 
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cowardly ! What answer do you make to 
your own letter to the wretch who is the 
pander to your vices ? " 

Orgrave was confused, and could only 
stammer out : " So, Miss Morrison conde- 
scends to open a letter addressed to another. 
Fie! fie!" 

" Mr. Orgrave," said Mowbray, "hence- 
forth we meet as strangers." 

" We do ! " exclaimed Orgrave, turning 
to go. " Ungrateful fool, that I have kept 
from beggary, starve ! " 

"Stop, Mr. Orgrave," said Mr. Oddi- 
man, as Weazle, breathless with running, 
placed a parchment in his hand. " One 
minute will suffice. Did you know Crimpem 
— Lawyer Crimpem? " 

Orgrave's face blanched, as he answered : 
"Yes, SU-. What of him?" 

" He was a cunning rogue, sir. He once 
took two thousand pounds to destroy your 
bond to your uncle; but his conscience 
wouldn't let him do it. I have the honour 
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to be Mr. Crimpem's executor. Eead, 
Weazle — there !" and he pointed to a para- 
graph written on the parchment. 

Weazle read: "When I am dead, and 
insensible to praise or censure, I will do 
justice " 

"He couldn't afford it while living," 
said Oddiman, "so he does it by a post- 
obitr 

" Then follows," continued Weazle, speak- 
ing very slowly, " the copy of an agreement 
to destroy a bond for eight thousand pounds, 
given by you, Mr. Orgrave, to your uncle. 

" And which bond," said Oddiman, " was 
made a free gift to my young friend here, 
Arthur Mowbray. Here is the bond pro- 
perly endorsed and signed. Crimpem did 
not destroy it, for which requiescat in pace.^^ 

" This must be explained," said Orgrave. 

" Shall we send for a constable to assist 
us in the inquiry?" asked Oddiman. " Per- 
haps not — ^you shall be furnished with our 
account of interest, deducting the yearly 
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allowance received by Mr. Mowbray, and 
possibly a residence on the Continent may 
enable you to retrench and discharge the 
same." 

The detected knave had no word to 
answer. 

Let us draw a veil over this painful 
picture, and hasten to a happier scene, 
where all was honest love and cheerful 
hope. 

Poor Oddiman was the only one whose 
happiness was momentarily interfered with, 
as it was proved that, had he been contented 
to ** mind his own business," he would have 
discovered the bond three weeks earlier, and 
so have saved much distress to most of his 
dearest friends. He profited, however, by 
the lesson, for when Mr. Smy the dashed in 
to seek his aid, saying- 

"Oh, here you are, Mr. Oddiman; I 
want you again. Mrs. Smythe has come 
down after me, and she's a-going it, playing 
at nine-pins with all the chancy wases, and 
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using the celestial globe for a skittle-ball. 
Now I want you to interfere." 

Mr. Oddiman replied— 

" Not I, Mr. Smythe, that is a branch of 
diplomacy I have given up. With quarrels 
foreign and domestic I have nothing more 
to do. Henceforth, if I can, I shall ^ mind 
my own business.' » 
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THE TALKING SHELL 

3, 8^alt iot t^e {rang. 



CHAPTER L 

Laura was very beautiful. She had been 
called so from the hour she was bom. All 
who sought to win the favour of her wealthy 
mother were never tired of praising the blue 
eyes and rosy Ups, the round arms and deU- 
cate fingers, of the baby beauty ; but, though 
all were lavish of their admiration, Laura's 
mother thought they never praised enough, 
for the eyes of maternal pride could dis- 
cover a thousand graces which were hidden 
from the cold scrutiny of fawning flatterers 
and interested dependants. As Laura grew 
in years, there were many cruel enough to 
tell her that her lovely face and graceful 
figure were alone sufficient to conmiand the 
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esteem and respect of all, and that she had 
only to consult her owa desire in all things 
to be perfectly happy. The mother of 
Laura was equally to blame; for, instead of 
teaching her to consider the cultivation of 
her mind and the regulation of her disposi- 
tion as the chief duties of her life, she was 
for ever employed in designing some new 
dress or ornament, which in reality served 
only to disguise the natural graces of the 
child, and had the effect of encouraging 
the growth of one of the most fatal passions 
— vanity. At fourteen Laura was frequently 
quite ridiculous ; for she knew that she was 
much admired, and every day she became 
desirous of attracting more attention ; and 
in order to do so she threw herself into 
unnatural attitudes, and made all kinds of 
simpering grimaces, which she foolishly 
thought graceful and becoming. Those 
who had flattered her began now to suffer 
the consequences of their own wickedness; 
for Laura never having been taught that it 
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is our duty to be kind and gentle to all our 
fellow-creatures, used her servants very 
harshly, and indulged in violent passions 
whenever they, through mistake or care- 
lessness, gave her offence. Laura, though 
much attached to her mother, treated her 
with scarcely more consideration than she 
did her servants; for her wilfulness had 
obtained complete mastery over her affec- 
tion. Bitterly indeed did the poor mother 
reproach herself; for too late she saw 
the mischief she had done, and the good 
which she had neglected. 

A few weeks before Laura's fifteenth 
birthday her uncle, a merchant, returned 
from a long voyage in the Indian Seas. 
He was proud also of Laura's beauty, and 
had brought home some rich stuffs and 
valuable ornaments for his pretty niece, 
who kissed him a hundred times, and called 
him the best and dearest of uncles. Among 
other presents was one of a single pearl, 
and this, either from its rarity, or the 
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interest she had felt in her uncle's narra- 
tion of its capture by the pearl-diver, was 
an especial favourite with Laura. It came 
from the celebrated gearl-fishery at Con- 
dalchy, on the coast of Ceylon, and the 
poor diver who brought it from the bottom 
of the sea died from the exertion used to 
obtain it. Laura would sit before her look- 
ing-glass an hour at a time, placing the 
pearl sometimes in her hair, or round her 
neck, or hanging the precious toy upon her 
lovely forehead. She had been thus en- 
gaged on a sultry afternoon until she grew 
weary of the pastime, and, throwing herself 
upon a sofa, took one of several beautiful 
Shells which her uncle had brought also 
from the Indian Seas. She was still think- 
ing of her pearl, which she intended to 
wear upon her approaching birthday, and 
wondering what everybody would say, when, 
unconsciously, she placed the Shell to her 
ear — and lo! there was a sound like the 
murmuring of the sea. This was the first 
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time she had heard the sounds, though she 
remembered to have read a book of poetry 
where it was said of a shell : — 

Place its polished lips unto your ear, 

And it remembers its august abodes, 
And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there. 

Laura was delighted with her discovery, 
and continued listening to the Shell, and 
thinking of her pearl, until she became un- 
conscious of everything else around her. 
Presently she heard the voice within the 
Shell speak her name. Yes ! again it said, 
"Laura!" She felt neither alarmed nor 
surprised, for she had listened to it so long 
that she had become familiar with the 
wonder. 

"Well, pretty Shell," inquired Laura^ 
"what do you want with me?" 

" Are you not pleased that I can talk to- 
you?" said the Shell. 

" Oh ! very pleased," replied Laura, " for 
I grew dreadfully weary of being alone sa 
much, and the people about me never speak 
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of anything but my beauty. I am tired of 
hearing them." 

" Ha ! Are you sure of that ?" said the 
Shell ; " you forget how often I have seen 
you before yonder looking-glass, and heard 
you say to yourself, * Well, I certainly am 
very handsome.' " 

" Oh ! I never said that," exclaimed 
Laura. 

" But you have often thought so," replied 
the Shell, calmly, " and 1 have the power of 
hearing your thoughts/' 

" Indeed !" said Laura, a little frightened. 

" You have often thought that for the 
world you would not have Caroline's merry 
pug nose, because some one has praised 
your own, which is straight ; and that you 
would almost rather die than have Julia's 
gentle grey eyes, because your own are 
blue." 

" Well, I own it," said Laura, in a very 
little pet ; " I should hate to have a pug 
nose, and I'm very glad that my eyes are 
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not grey. I can't help being beautiful, and 
I know I am." 

" There is beauty in all things which God 
has made," replied the Shell. 

" What ! beauty in all things?" exclaimed 
Laura. " What ! in spiders, and beetles, 
and — and — red hair?" 

*' Yes, in all, did you . know how to seek 
for it," answered the Shell. "The time 
may come when you will do so. At present 
you are too much engaged with your own 
prettiness to see how others equal or excel 
you." 

" Equal me ! excel me ! " thought 
Laura. 

But the Spirit in the Shell heard her, 
and said, *^ You will not believe me now; 
you are too vain. You think that your 
beauty will command always the admiration 
of those you wish to captivate, and that the 
consciousness and exercise of that power 
will make you happy. Gentleness, affec- 
tion, self-sacrifice, and kindness are un- 
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known to you, because they have been 

unsought." 

* 

" You are very rude," said Laura. "Pray, 
do all shells talk, like you?" asked Laura. 

"No; but I am endowed with this power 
to benefit you," said the Shell. " I am to 
tell you the ^ Story of a Pearl,' the sister of 
the one you wear upon your wrist." 

" Indeed !" cried Laura. " Had my lovely 
pearl a sister?" 

'^Listen," said the Shell. 

THE STORY OF THE PEARL. 

" The Pearl whose story I am about to 
narrate to you was of the ancient family of 
the AviculaB Margahretta, one of the most 
renowned in the dominions of the Sea King. 
It had been predicted ages ago that the 
children of the AviculaB should be very 
beautiful, and, as such, be liable to many 
dangers and temptations. The founder of 
the race was wise and prudent, and he 
therefore petitioned the King of the Sea to 
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hide the exceeding beauty of his children 
under an exterior of the rudest form and 
most unattractive colour- Avicula was a 
great favourite with the Ruler of the 
Waters, and his petition was instantly 
granted by his Royal master. The form 
which Avicula selected was that of an 
oyster." 

*'What!" exclaimed Laura, "was my 
lovely pearl ever an oyster ?" 

" Even so," continued the Shell ; " and 
it is the same upon the earth as in the 
waters : a rude exterior oftentimes conceals 
the most precious qualities. For many 
years the AviculaB lived in peace and honour 
in their rocky home under the sea which is 
called the Gulf of Manaar. One day a 
Cingalese, who lived upon the Island of 
Lions, was displaying to his youthful bride, 
Otaly, his expertness as a diver in the same 
bright waters beneath which the Aviculae 
had flourished so long; and to assure his 
companion, who sat upon the beach, that he 
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had descended to the bottom of the sea, he 
brought up in his hand what he thought 
was a stone, and with a shout of triumph 
hurled his prize to the shore. And the 
hapless Avicula (for such it was) striking 
the sharp point of a rock was violently 
rent asunder. 

" The diver stretched himself upon the 
beach nearly exhausted by his exertions, 
whilst Otaly proceeded to examine the novel 
thing which her husband had gathered from 
the sea. Struck with the beautiful colours 
of the opened shells, she scooped a hole in 
the sand, fiUmg it with water, carefully 
washing away the particles in which the 
hitherto concealed pearl had been imbedded. 
She ran in ecstasy to her husband with the 
beauteous thing she had discovered, and 
clapped her hands with delight as she 
beheld the pleasure and wonder with which 
he regarded it. 

" When they returned to the hut, Otaly 
soon succeeded in fastening her sea-gem (as 
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she called it) to a fillet of red berries, which 
she bound upon her dark forehead, and 
then hastened to the bright stream in which 
she was accustomed to admire herself. 
Agam and again she clapped her hands, for 
she had never seen anything so beautiful as 
the white pearl her husband had brought 
from beneath the great waters. 

*' The fatal gift of beauty to the Aviculae 
was now discovered, and the evils which the 
founder of the family foresaw were about 
to visit them ; for the fame of Otaly's new 
ornament had reached even the ears of the 
King, the great Hijaya. By his command 
fifty of the most expert divers were ordered 
to descend into the sea, and search for the 
rude shells which contained such treasures. 
From that time unto the present, thirty 
days in every year the children of the earth 
make war upon the descendants of Avicula, 
and numbers are carried away from their 
home beneath the waters to become the 
slaves of human avarice and vanity. 
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" At the time of one of these incursions 
the sister of your favourite pearl was seven 
years old, being the age at which the 
daughters of the Aviculae Margahretta ar- 
rive at maturity. She was known to be 
very beautiful, and she herself was aware 
of her own claims to admiration; and so 
constantly did this knowledge occupy her 
thoughts that she grew dissatisfied with the 
seclusion in which she lived, and longed to 
be taken from her quiet home beneath the 
waters to the world of earth, where so many 
of her ancestors had been carried by the 
pearl-divers. She knew not what her lot 
would be in the new world which she de- 
sired to visit, but she felt sure that some 
great distinction awaited her, for those who 
sought with such labour to obtain her 
kindred must set a high value upon one so 
beautiful as she was. 

" For twenty days the divers had ravaged 
the country of the Aviculae, and had carried 
off numbers of the inhabitants; but she, 
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who desired so much to become a captive, 
had hitherto escaped. She was lamenting 
what she considered her hard fate, when 
she felt herself torn from her native rock, 
and was sensible that she was. being borne 
towards the surface of the sea. Oh how 
happy she thought herself in the fulfilment 
of her wishes ! In her joy she forgot all 
those she had ever known or loved, and 
though she was but a few minutes on her 
passage from the bottom of the sea to the 
upper air she grew impatient at the delay. 
At length she was drawn from the water. 
In a moment she was oppressed by a feeling 
of suffocation, which was only increased 
when she was tumbled with a dozen others 
into the bottom of a boat. What would 
she have given for a draught of the pleasant 
sea which she had so lately left, the sea 
which she had so lately despised, and whose 
soothing murmurs she was never to hear 



agam — ^never i 



!" 



The Shell paused for a moment, and 
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* 

Laura heard it sigh deeply. Poor Shell! 
The sea had been its birthplace, and it 
knew that it should never see it more. 
After a pause the Shell continued : — 

"The boat into which the unhappy 
Avicula was thrown contained twenty men, 
besides a tindal or pilot. Ten of the men 
were rowers and ten were divers. Of these 
latter, five had just been drawn up from 
the sea, each laden with his captives. The 
same number were preparing to go down 
as soon as the large stones of red granite 
which had aided their fellows to descend 
should be hauled up by the ropes, to which 
they were attached. This was soon done, 
and each of the fresh divers holding a net 
between the toes of his left foot, and the 
rope, to which the stone is fastened by the 
toes of his right foot, plunged into the sea. 
In about two minutes a signal was given to 
the men in the boat, that the purpose of 
the divers was accomplished, and they were 
drawn up again, as their fellows had been 
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before them, their nets filled with the spoils 
of the deep waters. It was now noon, and 
a breeze blowing across the sea warned the 
fishers to return. Presently a noise like 
thunder came booming over the waters. 
It was the gun which told the return of the 
boat to land. Upon the shore were 
numberless rude huts and tents, with each 
a bazaar, or shop, before it, surrounded by 
thousands of people of different colours, 
countries, castes, and occupations. The 
sea was covered by a multitude of boats, all 
returning from the same pursuit as that 
which contained the poor Pearl. As they 
severally touched the shore their anxious 
owners ran to meet them, and hailed with 
loud acclamations the number of captives 
with which each was laden. The unhappy 
AviculsB were thro^vn roughly into baskets, 
and carried away to holes or pits dug in 
the ground, and there placed upon coarse 
mats; alas! to linger and to die. Then, 
how the vain Pearl lamented her folly, and 
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thought more and more lovingly of her 
own home beneath the waters ! 

The pearl now only desired to die in 
peace. 

"But this was not to be. The moon 
arose, and again the gun was heard boom- 
ing over the sea. The breeze was blowing 
gently from the land, and the whole fleet 
of boats and their crews of divers and 
rowers put off to renew their ravages in 
the deep. But the poor Avicula was past 
all physical pain ; yet the power to feel and 
to remember was strangely preserved to 
her, for what purpose you will learn as I 
proceed with her story. 

"After a short lapse of time the Aviculse 
were taken from the pits in which they had 
been buried, and carefully examined by 
their captors, to discover, their value. The 
Pearl whose story I am relating far ex- 
ceeded in beauty all others which the 
fishers had obtained, and a hundred mer- 
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chants contended for the possession of her. 
For days she was exhibited by her master, 
who seemed never to tire of praising her 
form and colour, until she almost forgot her 
past sufferings in the admiration which 
she excited. At length a merchant was 
found to give the large sum required for 
her purchase ; and by her new possessor 
the Pearl was carried to England, and con- 
fided to the care of a skilful artisan, who 
made for her a delicate framework of gold, 
attached to a chain of the same precious 
metal. When the Pearl found herself thus 
arrayed, all her former pride returned, and 
she no longer regretted her rocky home 
beneath the sea. 

'*The merchant himself was childless, 
but he had a niece he loved very dearly, 
named Adeleve ; and it was for her that he 
had bought the Pearl, and had it placed in 
its costly setting. Adeleve was very beau- 
tiful ; and, like the vain Avicula, she knew 
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it, and was satisfied to be only beautiful. 
You can judge how proud she was of her 
uncle's gift, and what use she made of it. 
Adeleve had an idol." 

" What ! an idol like the ugly Joss in the 
drawing-room?" said Laura. 

"Do not interrupt me," continued the 
Shell. " This idol was enclosed in a shrine, 
which was made of the clearest crystal, and 
a glittering substance resembling the purest 
silver. But although the shrine was very 
curious, the idol was still more wonderful, 
for its features, which were remarkably 
beautiful, would change their expression 
twenty times a day, and yet always bore a 
strong resemblance to those of Adeleve. 
In fact, it was almost like herself. 

'* Adeleve was never so happy as when 
she was decorating this image, either with 
flowers, or gems, or golden ornaments ; and 
as soon as she received her uncle's costly 
gift she hastened to the shrine, and hung 
the pearl upon the forehead of her idol. 
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The figure smiled, while an expression of 
great delight beamed from its eyes, and 
Adeleve thought it had never looked so 
beautiful. Hour by hour would she stand 
and gaze upon the object of her adoration, 
neglecting for its worship lier studies and 
her duties. 

" It was not always that the idol smiled ; 
for, at times when Adeleve had been using 
violent words and indulging in angry pas- 
sions, it would assume a strange forbidding 
look which was perfectly frightful, and 
Adeleve would turn away from it, and 
weep with vexation. These angry moods 
were of such constant x)ccurrence that it 
was wonderful the idol preserved its beauty 
or that Adeleve retained a servant to wait 
upon her ; and it was only by large bribes 
that the dependents of her mother consented 
to submit to the treatment which they re- 
ceived. Even the Pearl, though proud of 
being the slave of such a lovely mistress, 
was often ashamed of the scenes of violence 
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and waywardness which it was compelled to 
witness. 

" Adeleve had but one friend, her cousin, 
Mary Merton; for her early playmates had 
grown tired of her caprices, and annoyed by 
her passionate disposition ; but Mary Merton 
bore patiently with her cousin's ill humours, 
and only remembered her acts of kindness 
towards her ; though she, from her gentle- 
ness, was more exposed than any one else to 
be treated slightingly by the young beauty. 

Mary was a year older than Adeleve, 
and could lay no claims to any personal 
attractions. Her features were irregular, 
and her eyes of no decided colour, but 
there was ever an expression of gentle- 
ness and good nature in her face, which 
more than made amends for the absence of 
beauty. She was always dressed very 
plainly, and seldom wore any other orna- 
ment than a flower or a bow of gay-coloured 
ribbon, thus presenting a marked contrast 
to her more wealthy and beautiful cousin ; 
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but her mind and disposition had been care- 
fully trained, and all who knew Mary 
Merton loved her. Even Adeleve did so, 
as much as her own self-love would allow 
her to esteem another; but she never failed 
to draw unfavourable comparisons between 
her own personal advantages and the plain- 
ness of Mary. 

Then Adeleve would wonder that her 
cousin should be always happy and con- 
tented, when even she, whom every one 
praised and admired, was so frequently 
annoyed and dissatisfied. As she had 
never been taught to consider the feelings 
of others when she desired, her own gratifi- 
cation, she one day asked Mary if she did 
not wish that she were beautiful ? 

" ' Not I,' replied Mary, laughing mer- 
rily; *for not even Fortunatus's wishing- 
cap would make me so. Mamma would 
have nothing to tease me about if I had 
not a pug nose, and we often laugh heartily 
because papa will not admit that it is like 
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his own. Many and many a kiss has my 
poor little pug gained for me because it has 
been made a jest of.' 

"Adeleve thought these were strange 
reasons to make any one satisfied with a 
pug nose. She wondered what could re- 
concile her to her straight flaxen hair. 

" ' But surely you would like hair that 
would curl, Mary?' asked the beauty. 

" * Well, if it would always curl,' replied 
her merry cousin ; * but you know I like to 
have the wind blowing about my temples 
when I am gathering wild-flowers in the 
fields ; or wrien my good spirits run away 
with me, how sadly I am disposed to be a 
romp. My straight hair never gives me 
any trouble then ; and I often hear merry- 
hearted girls like myself confess that they 
would gladly do as I do but for fijar of dis- 
turbing their ringlets. No, Adeleve ; I am 
quite contented to have straight hair, since 
it allows me to enjoy the good spirits with 
which God has blessed me.' 
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" Adeleve pitied her poor cousin ; think- 
ing in her own ignorance how much she 
had to regret. It was with this conviction 
that, one day when they were together in 
her dressing-room, Adeleve proposed to her 
cousin to accept one of the beautiful dresses 
which her uncle, the merchant, had given 
to her. 

" ' You are very kind, dear Adeleve/ said 
Mary; 'but I cannot accept your pretty 
dress. It is quite suited to you ; but this 
muslin frock, with its bright cherry-coloured 
bows, is more fitted to me and to my station. 
You forget that papa is not so rich as your 
mamma.' 

"*What has that to do with it?' asked 
Adeleve, a little angry at the rejection of 
her ojBfer. * What has that to do with it?' 

" ' Much, my dear cousin,' replied Mary, 
with a smile ; ' much more than you may 
think. I should be obliged to tell every- 
body this dress is a present from my cousin 
Adeleve, or papa would be thought to be 
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extravagant and foolish to buy me such an 
expensive material. Besides, I have sisters.' 

" ' Surely they would not be censured 
for your appearance,' said Adeleve. 

"^No, dear cousin,' replied Mary; *but 
it would be wrong of me to incur the 
chance of giving them pain ; and I might 
do so by appearing so much morfe splendidly 
dressed than themselves.' 

" ^ Well, they might be annoyed, for what 
I should care,' said Adeleve ; ' I wouldn't 
dress myself a fright to please anybody.' 

*' *I hope I am not quite a fright,' replied 
Mary, with a laugh; *and I deny myself 
nothing in refusing what you so kindly 
offer; yet I would do much to please you.' 

"*Well, you do that, I must acknow- 
ledge,' said Adeleve ; ' and why, I am at a 
loss to discover.' 

"* Because there is a great pleasure in 
pleasing others,' replied Mary. 

" ' What ! when it is to your own incon- 
venience?' exclaimed Adeleve. 
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" * Yes, my dear cousin,' answered Mary. 
* The little sacrifice we make increases the 
pleasure of doing a service; and without 
some self-denial we deserve no thanks, 
although we may receive them.' 

" ' No thanks would pay me for a per- 
sonal inconvenience,' said Adeleve; 'I 
mean to consult my own pleasure in all 
things — let others do as they please.' 

" ' You must not do so if you wish to be 
happy,' replied Mary. ^We are all de- 
pendent upon each other, dear cousin, from 
the highest to the lowest. It is our inte- 
rest as well as our duty to remember this. 
The love and kind offices of others are 
necessary to our own happiness; and, 
therefore, we should be always gentle, 
loving, and ready to do good.' 

"'What a capital parson you would 
make, to be sure !' said Adeleve, evidently 
displeased. 

"*I only repeat what mamma has told 
me,' answered Mary; 'I am sure you 
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would be happier if you thought so too, 
Adeleve.' 

"'I am quite happy, thank you,' an- 
swered the beauty, tossing her pretty head ; 
'and I think you had better go down to 
the drawing-room whilst I am dressed, for 
I should not like my maid to hear such 
very strange ideas.' 

*'Mary left the room, and Adeleve sat 
herself down before the shrine which held 
her idol. The face of the image looked 
angry and perplexed; and the Pearl was 
very sorrowful, for she remembered the 
time when she had forgotten all she had 
loved and known in her selfish joy at 
being taken from her home beneath the 
waters." 
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CHAPTER. 11. 

The Shell paused, for whenever it spoke 
of the sea its voice was mournful, and 
sounded like the moaning of the waves 
after a storm had vexed them. In a few 
moments it continued : — 

"Adeleve was now twenty-one. She 
had passed the last three years in the 
pursuit of pleasure, and a more fervent 
devotion to her idol. Her beauty had 
gained her many admirers, but the Pearl 
(who, like myself, had the power of under- 
standing human thoughts) had seen how 
her vanity and ^ frivolity had made her an 
object of ridicule. She was, however, 
about to be married to one as vain and 
frivolous as herself, and whom she only 
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valued for his wealth and position in 
society. She thought that his riches would 
give her more opportunities for display, 
and that she would be envied for the 
grandeur of her house and the splendour 
of her equipages. She knew that he was 
proud of her beauty, and would deny her 
nothing that could set it off to the greatest 
advantage ; and for this she had consented 
to pass her life as the companion of a 
foolish coxcomb. 

"Her wedding was to be the grandest 
of the season, and numbers were invited 
to see how splendidly she was to be attired, 
and how beautiful she would look. Her 
cousin had been married, a year before, 
to the curate (whose name was Merton 
also) of a small parish in the country, and 
it was with some difficulty that Adeleve 
could be persuaded by her mother to invite 
Mary to be present at her marriage, fearing 
that the simplicity of her early friend 
and her husband might detract from, the 
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splendour of the scene. It was well for 
Adeleve that she did so. 

" The church was crowded with persons 
to witness the ceremony, and not a few 
gratified the vanity of Adeleve by their 
exclamations at the beauty both of her 
person and her bridal dress. Her happi- 
ness, however, was to experience some 
alloy (as even at the altar her vanity had 
sought to gratify itself); for the church 
dignitary who was to have read the 
marriage service was taken suddenly ill, 
and the poor country curate, Mary's 
husband, had to officiate in his stead. 

" The wedding party returned from the 
church to a sumptuous breakfast, at which 
were present a hundred people who cared 
nothing for Adeleve, and for whom she 
cared as little. The only persons, besides 
her mother, who felt any concern for the 
future welfare of the bride, were Mary and 
her husband. But Adeleve treated them 
with marked neglect, as though she were 
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ashamed to own relationship with two such 
homely people ; but they felt no resentment 
at such conduct, for their own goodness 
made them ready to excuse any forgetful- 
ness of themselves ; and they returned to 
their own quiet village without envy of the 
splendour they had seen, or anger at the 
vain and selfish girl who had forgotten 
what was due to the only friend of her 
wayward youth. 

" The Pearl, too, had received her meed 
of praise on that day, for she had heard 
the thoughts of many upon her beauty; 
and, in her gratitude to the mistress who 
had obtained for her such an opportunity 
to be admired, she heeded not the selfish- 
ness and vanity which she saw in the mind 
of Adeleve. She felt how ashamed she 
should have been had an unsightly oyster 
claimed kindred with her, when a hundred 
tongues were lavish in the praises of her 
loveliness. Poor silly Pearl ! She knew 
not what was in store for her. 
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"And Adeleve's image seemed in its 
crystal shrine as though it could never 
again own a vexed or angry look. Alas, 
it was a deceitful idol ! 

" Time passed on, and with it Adeleve's 
wedded life. Her home had no charms for 
her, except when it afforded her the op- 
portunities of displaying her wealth and 
beauty before people whom she thought 
envied and admired her. As she ijrew 
older she became more greedy of flattery, 
and those interested in pleasing her paid 
her the most fulsome compliments, which 
her vanity made her believe were the 
honest expressions of their thoughts. 
When there were none to flatter she was 
petulant with all about her; and, as her 
husband was very frequently exposed to 
her bad temper, she soon grew distasteful 
to him, and he avoided her society as much 
as possible. For this she cared but little, 
as he had long ceased to administer to 
her vanity, except by allowing her the 
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means to dress extravagantly, and give 
grand entertainments. When she was not 
employed with these frivolities she was 
very miserable, for she had not provided 
her mind with any other resources of 
pleasure, or cultivated her disposition to 
find delight in acts of kindness and bene- 
volence, whereby her leisjare and her wealth 
might have been made blessings to herself 
and others. She felt that no one really 
loved her ; for, as she had lived for herself 
alone, all her friends repaid her selfishness 
and indifference. When this feeling was 
strongest in her mind she would sometimes 
weep very bitterly, not with sorrow at her 
past folly in neglecting the opportunities 
she had had, but with vexation at her want 
of influence over others. At those times 
she seldom visited her idol, but when she 
did so she saw the image with red and 
swollen eyes, and its dark eyebrows con- 
tracted together, making its pallid cheeks 
look more sorrowful. Then would she 
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turn away from it in haste, and laugh 
disdainfully, as though she sought to 
deceive herself into the belief that her 
annoyance was not real. The poor Pearl, 
who knew the truth, was now doomed to 
suffer greatly ; for, though she did not love 
her mistress, she could not witness these 
exhibitions of human weakness without a 
desire to escape from them, and she often 
sighed, how vainly ! for her peaceful home 
beneath the deep waters." 

Again the Shell paused, for it was 
thinking of the sea which it loved so 
well. 

*'Adeleve had been married about four 
years when two events occurred which 
materially affected her. One was nothing 
less than the appearance of a new beauty, 
called Laura." 

" My name !" cried the listening girl. 

"There are many so called," continued 
the Shell. " The Laura of whom I speak 
was not only as lovely as Adeleve, but 
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she was some years her junior. Her 
beauty, however, was her least claim to 
admiration." 

" Her least claim !" exclaimed the sur- 
prised listener. 

"At present you will not believe me," 
said the Shell ; " nevertheless, I speak truly 
when I say that her beauty was her least 
claim to the admiration of those who knew 
her. She had been trained by good and 
wise parents, who had sought to store her 
mind with the knowledge of kind and 
truth — and well had she repaid their care. 
Gentle to all, she was obeyed with an 
alacrity that proved it was a pleasure to 
consult the least of her wishes. Mindful 
of the duty she owed to those beneath her, 
the poor had reason hourly to bless her 
care of them. Grateful for the love which 
was shown towards her, she sought to 
evince her own alSfectionate regard for all 
those who were worthy of esteem. No 
selfish thought occupied her mind ; but her 
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greatest pleasure was in consulting the 
happiness of others. Eichly was she re- 
warded; for, though she sometimes met 
with an ill return, she knew from many 
kindly acts how much others sought to 
show their gratitude. She had read much, 
and was thus enabled to converse on 
subjects of which Adeleve knew nothing. 
She was also a proficient in minor accom- 
plishments, and sang well but naturally, 
and played with taste and feeling. Against 
such a rival Adeleve's claims to admiration 
were small indeed, and great was her mor- 
tification when she found herself deserted 
for the new beauty. 

"The wicked thoughts which filled the 
mind of Adeleve made the Pearl • tremble 
as she hung around the neck of her enraged 
mistress, and gladly would she have been 
the unregarded pebble upon the shore of 
Manaar. 

" When Adeleve returned home she flew 
to her idol for comfort in her distress; for 
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she believed that so long as that contmued 
beautiful she herself should command the 
admiration which she coveted. The image 
ivas ghastly pale, and looked more angry 
than ever she had beheld it. Its eyes 
seemed like sparks of fire, and its features 
were painfuUy rigid. 

Adeleve turned away in terror, and, lean- 
ing her arms upon the marble slab above the 
fireplace, she hid her face in her hands. In a 
moment her dress was in flames. The light 
gauze had been drawn into the fire; but 
Adeleve was unconscious of her danger till 
roused by a sense of pain. Her cries brought 
assistance, but not until the fire had injured 
her severely. For many days her recovery 
was doubtful, and fever rendered her insen- 
sible. There was one who watched her day 
and night, and bore patiently the restlessness 
of the sufferer, and seemed never to tire of 
her painful office. That one was Mary. 
As soon as she heard of the accident to Ade- 
Jeve she came to her instantly, for she 
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judged rightly that her cousin would have 
no attendant but hired nurses. How could it 
be otherwise? — she never sought the good- 
will of any, and she had made her de- 
pendents fear her. Though money could 
procure the services of many, the untiring 
care of one who loved her could not be pur- 
chased. Therefore Mary came to be her 
nurse. It was many weeks before Adeleve 
could leave her bed, and for the first time 
in her life she knew the feeling of gratitude. 
Again and again she thanked Mary for her 
care and tenderness, without which she felt 
she never should have recovered. She re- 
membered that Mary had said to her years 
before, 'We are all dependent upon each 
other;' nor could she forget how she had 
scoffed at the saying. 

" When Mary returned to her home, Ade- 
leve felt a loneliness she had never known 
before, for no one came to fill her cousin's 
place. No ! She had but one friend, and 
she was gone. 

s 2 
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" As strength returned, Adeleve's old 
vanity came back also. The shrine which 
contained her idol had been removed from 
her chamber, as the surgeon, knowing the 
influence it had over her, had feared the 
effect it might produce. She now desired 
that the shrine should be restored to its 
place, and as her attendants did not care to 
dispute her orders her command was obeyed. 
When she was left alone she anxiously ap- 
proached the object which contained her 
idol. She looked, and fainted instantly, for 
the image had a bright red scar upon its 
cheek, and she knew that she resembled it. 
When consciousness returned her rage was 
fearful. Instead of thanking the Goodness 
which had preserved her life, she upbraided 
all who had ministered to her recovery, ac- 
cusing them as the authors of her misfor- 
tune. 

Wretched Adeleve! the beauty for 
which she had sacrificed so much, was hers 
no longer." 
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CHAPTER III. 

" We will talk no more at present of Ade- 
leve," said the Shell, " as I have much to 
tell you of Mary Merton. 

" The village where she lived was in a 
secluded part of the country. The old grey 
church and modest parsonage stood upon 
the brow of a hill, from which you might 
see large tracts of meadow land, spotted 
over with cattle of various kinds, and here 
and there patches of corn-fields. A bright 
river ran like a band of silver through the 
vale, turning in its course a couple of water- 
mills, whose noise was pleasant to hear, as 
it told of human life and industry. In the 
distance was a large wood, which, stretching 
right and left, seemed to shut out the rest 
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of the world from this pleasant valley. The 
village itself was composed almost entirely 
of cottages, the female inhabitants of which 
gained a living by making pillow-lace. It 
was a pretty sight to see the cottagers — 
some very young, some very old — seated at 
the doors of their humble homes, each with 
a round pillow in her lap, throwing about 
the bobbins, which rattled merrily under 
the busy fingers of the workers. Twice a 
week in the summer time they would 
assemble in the parsonage orchard, and form 
a circle round Mrs. Merton, who read tcy 
them whilst they pursued their labour. In 
the winter time they all met in the school- 
room, on half-holidays, for the same pur- 
pose, and thus there grew up between the 
parson's wife and the parishioners a regard 
and love for each other that produced the 
happiest results. Mrs. Merton used her 
influence over her poorer friends to make 
them cleanly and provident housewives, 
whilst she derived a great amount of happi- 
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ness from the affectionate regard which all 
professed for her. 

" Soon after Mrs. Merton came to live at 
Cherryvale, one of the cottagers brought 
from the neighbouring market-town where 
she had been [to sell her lace, two very- 
young children, of whom she had under- 
taken the care. The eldest, a boy, waa 
named Edward, and the other was called 
Eose. They had lost both father and mother 
siic months before, and their grandfather,, 
being a commercial traveller, and much 
away from home, had thought it better ta 
send the children into the country, as their 
health was very delicate. Mrs. Morley, to 
whose charge they were confided, was a 
well-meaning woman enough, but, being 
very ignorant of everything except making 
lace, to which employment she devoted all 
the time she could spare from her house- 
hold duties, little Edward and Kose were 
left very much to take care of themselves. 
They were so attached to each other that 
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if they were separated for a few minutes 
their anxiety was instantly perceptible. If 
the day were fine, as soon as they had 
finished their breakfast of bread and milk, 
they would take each other's hands and 
walk away to some quiet hedge-bank or 
comer of a field, and, making themselves 
toys of broken crockery or wild-flowers, 
amuse each other for hours. Sometimes 
they would stroll down the green lanes — 
but ever hand-in-hand — watching with 
childish wonder the birds flying from hedge 
to hedge; or Edward would gather twigs 
of May-blossom or blackberries for himself 
and Kose — ^for what one had the other must 
share always. They seldom played with 
the children in the village, and when they 
did so. Rose and Edward would be sure to 
sit beside each other, and very soon become 
silent spectators of the sport, whatever it 
might be. Not that they were sulky or 
ill-tempered children, but they seemed to 
be of such timid natures that they were 
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happiest when alone. They never laughed 
as merry children laugh ; but they would 
often look at each other, and smile, and 
were very happy in their quiet, gentle way. 
It was impossible for them to escape the 
notice of Mrs. Merton, who endeavoured to 
form an intimacy with the two orphans; 
but, kind as she ever was, and a general 
favourite with little people, it was some 
time before she could overcome the shyness 
of Rose and Edward. 

" * Do you not like me ?' said Mrs. Merton, 
after trying in vain to make the children 
cheerful. 

" ' Oh, yes,' replied Edward. ' You talk 
to us as mamma used to do.' 

"'And you loved your mamma?' said 
Mrs. Merton. 

"The children looked at each other; and 
then, speaking together, said, * Yes, yes ! 
very much.' 

" * And is that why you are not merrier?' 
asked Mrs. Merton, 
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" * I don't know,' answered the boy; * but 
mamma was ill so long, and we were left 
alone so long ; and nurse always told us to 
be very quiet'— and again he looked in his 
little sister's face for a moment, and then 
kissed her. 

[Ah! dear ones; you who have happy 
homes, without one absent face! be good 
and grateful, and believe in the love which 
seeks to guide you !J 

" Mrs. Merton now understood why the 
children were so fond of solitude and being 
always together, and endeavoured more and 
more to make them love her. It is seldom 
that kindness and gentleness fail to make 
an impression on the young ; and very soon 
Edward and Rose came to the parsonage 
every day; and, though they loved each 
other as much as ever, seemed happier when 
Mrs. Merton was with them. When they 
were quite at their ease with her, Mrs. 
Merton taught them to read and write, and 
both Edward and Rose proved apt scholars, 
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and progressed very rapidly. Mr. Merton 
also, took great interest in them ; and, as he 
had nochildren of his own, proposed that they 
should live entirely at the parsonage. Their 
grandfather readily gave his consent, and 
for some years Edward and Kose lived very 
happay ,^th their kind friends, repaying 
the care bestowed upon them by affection 
and diligence. At the end of this time Mrs. 
Merton had a severe illness. For some days 
it was thought that she would not recover, 
and when she did so it was only partially, 
for she could no longer walk about, but was 
obliged to be drawn in a garden-chair, 
propped up by pillows. Edward would let 
no one perform this duty but himself, and 
Kose never left the poor invalid except 
when rest was absolutely needful for her. 

"It was at this period when Adeleve, 
neglected and forgotten by all her former 
admirers and acquaintance (for she was 
without true friends), thought often of the 
kindness of her cousin Mary, and resolved 
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to visit Cherryvale, in order to be near the 
only one upon whose attentions she could 
rely. It was not that her misfortune had 
alienated those whom she used to call her 
friends ; but, finding that she no longer at- 
tracted admiration, she had become more 
overbearing and captious in her manners and 
conduct, until every one avoided her. Her 
time was chiefly employed about her idol, 
upon which she bestowed increased atten- 
tion — dressing it in the richest materials, 
and employing every art to hide the scar 
upon its forehead and the seams upon its 
face, occasionally believing that she had 
concealed its blemishes, but learning, often 
very painfully, that she had deceived her- 
self. Her anger would then return and 
render her so ridiculous that those who were 
once disposed to pity her regarded her with 
contempt. 

" The poor Pearl knew all this too well, 
and lamented that its own beauty should 
have made it a witness of her humiliation. 
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" When Adeleve arrived at Cherry vale she 
was grieved to see the change which ilhiess 
had made in Mary Merton ; but, feeble and 
suiFering as she found her cousin, Mary's 
kindness and gentleness were unchanged. 

" ' You are very welcome, dear Adeleve,' 
said she, ' though I am afraid you will find 
me a wearisome companion after the gay 
friends you have left behind you." 

" * I have no friends,' replied Adeleve. 
' I do not believe in friendship.' 

*' ' You must be sceptical no longer, 
Adeleve,' said Mary, ' for here are two who 
daily prove to me that there are true friends 
to be found by those who have sought 
them. You must know these, my friends, 
Kose and Edward.' 

" Adeleve looked at the two persons re- 
ferred to, and then, turning to Mary, said, 
' Are these your only friends ?' 

"*I think not, dear Adeleve,' replied 
Mary; * I hope, I know, I have many more. 
But, for a long time, Edward and Rose 
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have been my constant attendants. Un- 
wearied by my restlessness when in pain, 
watchful of every want — and those who 
are sick have many — denying themselves 
every enjoyment but that which they derive 
from their affectionate care of me. Are not 
those friends ?' 

" ' Indeed, they are !' said Adeleve. ^ But 
you were always fortunate; I had never 
any one to care for me. Once, indeed, I 
had many to flatter me and profess an 
admiration which they could not have felt, 
or I should not be abandoned by all, as I 
am now.' 

" ' Not by all," dear Adeleve,' said Mary, 
and she held out her thin white hand. 

"'Well, not by you,' replied Adeleve, 
* or I should not have sought you. But 
even you I find ill and in more need of 
consolation than in a condition to bestow 
it upon me.' 

"'I think not, Adeleve,' said Mary. 
*True, I am sorely afflicted, but I am 
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resigned to bear my affliction. I remember 
how much happiness I have enjoyed, and 
how little I deserved it. I feel, too, that 
the trifling good which I have sown has 
produced a most abundant harvest in the 
afl^ection which now seeks to soothe my 
sufl^ering.' 

" ' Did I not say you were fortunate T 
exclaimed Adeleve. 'Where are those 
whom I have feasted and entertained? 
The dependents whom I have fed and re- 
warded? All, all have deserted me.' 

" ' Are they alone to blame T But Mary 
could not tell her unhappy cousin that she 
had consulted only her own selfish enjoy- 
ment in all which she had done, and that 
those of whom she complained had under- 
stood her motive. 

" ' I know what you would say,' replied 
Adeleve, colouring deeply — 'that I have 
lived for myself alone. I remember well 
the sermon you once preached to me — that 
we are all dependent upon others. But I 
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have no right to be dependent. I have 
wealth, I had beauty, but now what am I ? 
But for that dreadful accident I should 
have been admired and followed still.' 

*''Ah, dear cousin,' said Mary, 'our 
chastenings are for our good if we could 
only understand them so. Your beauty 
was a fatal gift to you, and you have lost 
it that you may gain a better nature.' 

'' 'I have lost it to be made miserable,' 
exclaimed Adeleve; *and I would that I 
were dead.' 

" ' If that wish were sincere it would be 
impious,' said Mary. ' I do not desire to die, 
although my life is of hourly suffering, for 
I have still duties which I can perform. 
But you have health to enjoy the world of 
beauty which is around you, wealth to 
assist the needy — not by the careless giving 
of alms, but by encouraging the deserving, 
by lending succour to the sick and aged, 
whose labour is done, and who now ask for 
a little rest before they die; to seek out 
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the ignorant and teach them good and 
truth, and thus win friends wliose testimony 
will outlive the grave.' 

" Rose, who was sitting by the side of the 
couch, took Mrs. Merton's hand and laid 
her cheek upon it. The invalid looked at 
Adeleve and smiled, as though to call her 
attention to this simple evidence of the 
affection of the child. Adeleve observed it 
without any emotion, but the time came 
when she remembered it. 

"As Mrs. Merton became daily more 
infirm her cousin found her visit very 
irksome to herself, and soon made an 
excuse to leave Cherryvale. She never 
spoke to Mary again, for a few weeks after 
her departure Mrs. Merton died. There 
were many mourners in Cherryvale, for 
Mary's goodness had won for her the love 
of all." 

" Oh, yes, I love her," said Laura, when 
the Shell ceased to speak. " Poor Edward 
and Kose, what became of them ?" 
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" They remembered the example of the 
one they loved, and lived to imitate her 
virtues," answered the Shell. "But we 
must follow Adeleve."" 

"I don't care what becomes of her," said 
Laura; "a vain, selfish creature." 

" Yet her story, I hope, may be of use to 
you," replied the Shell. "Listen a little 
longer^ 

" Adeleve had taken more than ordinary 
pains to dress herself, and was lost in con- 
templation of her beloved idol when the 
letter announcing Mary's death was put 
into her hands by her servant. She paused 
a moment before breaking the black seal, 
for she anticipated the news contained in 
the letter. When she heard how peacefully 
Mary had died — ^how she had remembered 
Adeleve in almost her latest prayer — and 
how the grief of those to whom she had 
been so dear was tempered by the belief 
that she was now beyond the chance of 
change or sorrow — ^Adeleve was deeply 
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touched, and, for the first time for many- 
years, she wept tears of earnest, unselfish 
grief. 

" And lo ! her idol was weqping alsoi 
"As she looked steadfastly upon it — 
thinking how she should die — ^how ^A^ should 
be mourned and remembered — a mist over- 
spread the shrine, and she saw (or fancied 
i;hat she saw) the face of her idol change to 
that of Mary. Pale and transparent as the 
rpurest alabaster tJhe face appeared, and 
wore an expression of such heavenly peace- 
fulness that Adeleve thought she looked 
upon a sleeping angel. Gradually it passed 
away, and the seared and painted features 
of the idol were again before her. Oh, how 
hideous it now appeared! How ghastly 
the living image, compared with the shadow 
of the dead ! 

'' Adeleve rose up and hastily removed her 
-dress and ornaments, casting them heed- 
lessly on the floor, as though they hurt her 
body. The Pearl rested upon her forehead, 
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but even that was taken off and thrown 
carelessly away, and, as it fell, the fire 
received it ! 

" The cruel fire" (and the Shell trembled 
in the hand of Laura), " the enemy of all 
things that dwell beneath the sea, closed 
round the poor Avicula and calcined her 
to dust." 

The Voice in the Shell was silenced; and 
Laura thought she heard a deep sigh, like 
the sound the sea makes upon the beach 
when the waves are quiet, and mourning 
for the wrongs which they have done to 
brave ships and their drowned crews. 

"And Adeleve?" asked Laura, after a 
short pause. 

"She sought and found a better nature; 
and lived to believe the sermon Mary once 
preached to her," answered the Shell. 

"And the shrine, and the idol? What 
became of them ?" said Laura. 

" The shrine was her Looking-glass, and 
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her idol was herself — only herself," replied 
the Shell. "Like you, she was very 
beautiful ; like you" 

" Oh, do not say that I am like Adeleve, 
dear Shell ! Do not say that ! Let me be like 
the Laura of whom you spoke ! Whenever 
you see me growing vain and selfish, and 
careless of my duties to others, murmur in 
my ear, 'Remember Adeleve! Remember 
Laura !' " 

"That must not be," said the Shell; "I 
have spoken for the last time. It has been 
permitted me to tell you the story of the 
Pearl: it is for you to remember." 

"And I will," cried Laura. "I will, 
dear Shell. Oh, how can I thank you 
enough ?" 

" Would you, then, do even me a kind- 
ness ?" asked the Shell. 

" Yes, yes !" exclaimed Laura. " Any- 
thing you require of me I will do." 

" Then return me to the sea — anywhere 
in the sea — so that I may rest again in the 
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cool, green waves of my beloved ocean !"" 
exclaimed the Shell. 

" I promise that you shall," said Laura — 
*'soon, very soon." 

And, in a voice as musical as the ripplini; 
of a little brook, the Shell murmured 
''Remember!" 



END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 



